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American Game Bird Shooting 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This new book covers the whole field of upland shooting in America as this field has never 
before been covered, and is intensely interesting and useful to everyone who uses the 
shotgun. It deals with the birds followed with dog and gun by the upland shooter, and 
describes the habits of the woodcock, snipe, all the North American quail, all the grouse and 


the wild turkeys. 
The completion of this book was a large task, requiring exceptional qualifications, knowledge 
and experience, and was never before accomplished by any other author. 


It is the companion volume to Mr. Grinnell’s book, ‘‘ American Duck Shooting.” Thus the 
two books cover the entire field of game birds taken with the shotgun, with complete 
description of their natural history features. 
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‘*A very complete monograph for sportsmen 
and naturalists....with anecdotes, of his own 
and others....the book will be enjoyed not 
only by sportsmen but by the general reader.’’ 
—The Sun, New York. 


‘‘An important, thoroughly reliable and well 
written book; a work that will be read with in- 
terest and pleasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its kind.”’ 

—The Boston Globe. 


‘*No book as good as this on the subject treated, 
nor so fully covering the field, has been pro- 
duced.” —The Salt Lake Tribune. 





“This volume is especially welcome—a treat 
to every man who loves to tramp the uplands 
with dog and gun.”” —Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


‘*Each bird is taken upin turn, the best methods 

to hunt, the selection of guns and loads, cloth- 

ing and dogs are set forth simply and fully.”’ 
—Baltimore American. 


“It is, 1 think, a model of what such a book 
should be—but so seldom is. It is, indeed, 
much more than a treatise on field sports, for it 
furnishes such full and excellent life histories of 
the birds of which it treats that it should find a 
place in every library devoted to pure orni- 
thology.” 

—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 


PART I. Describes in detail the ways of life of all the American Game Birds; woodcock, 
snipe, bobwhite, mountain quail, California quail, Gambel’s quail, scaled quail and Mearn’s 
quail; dusky grouse, Franklin’s grouse, Canada grouse, ruffed grouse, all che ptarmigan, 
pinnated grouse, sharp tail grouse and sage grouse, and the wild turkeys. 


PART II. Is devoted to upland shooting. 


Here are described at length and in detail all the 


various methods of taking all the birds mentioned above, and the various aids to shooting, 
such as guns and loads, dogs and clothing. 


PART III. Deals with the shooting of the past and future; tells of the efforts to introduce 
foreign and native game birds to restock our covers, and of the successful attempts by 
Dr. Clinton F. Hodge to rear in captivity the ruffed grouse and bobwhite. 





The volume is handsomely illustrated. ‘There are colored plates of the ruffed grouse and the quail, 
made by America’s greatest bird painter, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 48 other full page plates, most of 
them photographs from life, showing portraits of different species of birds and interesting shooting 
scenes. In the text are a number of useful and interesting line cuts. Everyone who delights in the 
outdoor life and rejoices in tramping the field and woods with dog and gun should possess this handsome 
volume, which speaks the final word on upland shooting, as its predecessor in this field did on wildfow] 
shooting. 


Cloth. About 575 pages. Price $3.50 net. Postage 25 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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WILDFOWL SHOOTING IN SICILY. 


THE gunners in Malta turn out in force on 
Nov. 25, St. Catherine’s Day, in quest of the 
passing woodcock, though in most years with 
questionable result. The birds drop in on their 
way across the Malta Channel en route to 
Albania and other favored coverts on the coasts 
of Greece, and their flight, being large'y con- 
trolled by the prevailing weather, occasional 
good bags are made. Quail during the spring 
migration offer a few days’ sport, if the shooter 
knows his ground on this confined little island, 
overrun as it is by local chasseurs. But beyond 
a day or two at quail on Gozo Island, a winter 
season at Malta possesses few attractions to 
those fond of shooting, and a study of the map 
shows only one or two alternatives where leave 
is limited. 

We put into Tunis for a ten days’ expedition 
after rough game, but hearing from several quar- 
ters a poor account of the snipe shooting, and 
that red-legged partridges were only to be got 
on the hills some distance inland, we altered 
our course and headed for Sicily. 

The Gleneagles ran us speedily across to Syra- 
cuse in eight and a half hours, a party of three, 
with eleven days’ leave ahead of us. Arriving 
about 10:30 P. M., we were subjected by the 
boatmen to instant extortion, and at once marked 
down as fit subjects for fleecing by every Sicilian 
brigand we had the misfortune to have dealings 
with. We spent an exasperatingly long time try- 
ing to recover our guns, cartridge cases and 
tinned soups from the douanier brigade—all 
robbers of the first water—and they weighed 
our ammunition and charged us for its weight 
in brass, because the head of each cartridge was 
composed of that form of metal. After great 
efforts on the part of the British Consul on our 
behalf, we were allowed our goods for 73fr., 
and’ the custom house porters then demanded 
15fr. for wheeling them to the hotel. All this 
in the dead of night! 

We lost a whole day before a permis de chasse 
could be obtained from the lazy procrastinating 
officials, and, what is more sad, we lost our 
tempers also. Eventually we placed ourselves 
in charge of an old and experienced guide, whose 
repertoire of sporting anecdotes anent “them dux 
in de mash” at the Pontana, kept us in roars 
of laughter whenever he favored us with past 
experiences, extending over thirty years. “Don 
Felice Valerio” was on his card, “Interpreter, 
Factotum and Guide.” At cooking waterhens 
or coots, smoking our tobacco, or expressing a 
doubtful though oft-repeated taste for our 
whiskey, he certainly was hard to beat. 

We found on arrival the whole country inun- 
dated for miles, and the snipe all driven out of 
their favorite feeding grounds. We took a room 
at the Pontana Farm, 12'%4fr. per diem, with 
every possible item extra, and thanks to a strong 
constitution several changes of gear, and Don 
Felice’s entertaining babble, with extracts from 
the guide books thrown in gratis, apropos or 
otherwise—the latter quite immaterial to Felice 
—we survived five days’ experience of most in- 
ferior sport. Shooting from a punt poled 
through the long reeds is a novel sensation, or 
it was so to us. Standing up in a narrow built 
boat, balancing oneself as the bows are forced 
through the rushes, trying to preserve one’s equi- 
librium and shoot, is a quite a trick, and requires 
patient practice. Meanwhile the Italian boatman, 
excellent at his own work, wrings his hands, 
shouts at you to “Fire strongly,” and uses strong 
language if the bird is not knocked down at any 
distance up to 200 yards. 

Salvatoro was the man recommended to us, 
a sulky, ill-conditioned ruffian, wearing a greasy, 
black fur cap on his frowsy head. His knowl- 
edge of fowl was marvelous; the quick sense 
of sight and sound he was blessed with made 
us feel quite incapable alongside him, but the 
heartrending contortions he had studied, and the 
wearisome monotony of his theatricals, solely 
assumed to blackmail his passengers, nearly 
caused us more than once to knock him over- 
board with the butt end of the gun. We re- 
frained, partly because we did not shoot well 
at first and were annoyed in consequence, and 
chiefly because we should never have found our 


Every lover of the woods, camp, fishing, or outdoor life 
should wear 


Duxbak 


Sporting Clothing for Men and 


Women 
Sheds water like a duck’s back 
The only Hunting Garment 
made in the United 
States by the 


Priestley 


Craven Process 


insuring its rain-proof qualities. 
The fabric, although rain-proof, 
gives plenty of ventilation, and 


is soft,smooth and entirely odor- 
less. Made inall styles and prices. 
Ask your dealer or write mentioning 


your dealer’s name, 
alighter fabric 


e not cravenett- 

am At ed, guaranteed 
as to fit, wear 

eexezeew and color. Par- 


ticularly suited to women for summer 
and the warmer climates. 

Send for illustrated booklet, showing 
full line, samples of materials and col- 
ors, together with order and meas- 
urement blank, FREE. 


BIRD, JONES 
& KENYON, 


3 Hickory St., 
Utica, N. Y. 





The “Game Laws in Brief” gives all 
the fish and game laws of the United 


States and Canada. 


It is complete 


and so accurate that the editor can 
afford to pay a reward for an error 
found init. “If the Brief says so, you 


may depend on it.” 
Price, twenty-five cents. 


dealers. 


Sold by all 


FOREST AND STREAM FUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


== SAM LOVEL’S BOY = 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, 
who grows up under the tuition of the coterie of 
friends that we know so well, becomes a man just at 
the time of the Civil War, and carries a musket in 
defense of what he believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 





UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker poe 5 repairer, was a sort of sports- 
man’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity ex- 
pressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings and 
dull outdoor days “to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 














And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 


contributed to Forest anpD STREAM and other pub- 
lieations, and now for the first time brought together. 
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Living in the Open 
“‘We just live out of doors.’’ 


How often have you heard the delights of a favorite resort 
summed up in these words, as if they told the whole story of an 
ideal holiday > 


But how about the wife, the mother, the sister—the one who does 
the cooking for the party and spends two or three hours each day in 
a hot kitchen? Does she get her full share of “living out of doors’’? 


With a New Perfection Oil Cook-stove no one suffers in the kitchen. In 
the first place, a New Perfection does not overheat a kitchen as other ranges do, 
so that even if you stay there you keep as cool and comfortable as in any other 
part of the house. _In the next place, the New Perfection is so easily portable. 
You can move it where you please—get the air near an open window, or take 
it right out to a corner of the porch. 

It saves a lot of work, too. You have no wood to chop, no coal to carry, 
no ashes to clean up. ‘There is none of the trouble of building up a fire at meal 
times. The New Perfection is ready for use at any minute. 


It is smaller than most other stoves; it is lighter; it is cheaper. 
food to perfection. 


But it cooks 


Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners, with long turquoise 
blue enameled chimneys. -Handsomely finished 
throughout. The 2- and 3-burner stoves can be had 


New Per ction neni eye os i in alae 


WICK BLUE FLAME Dealers everywhere; or write for descriptive circular 


Oil Cook-stove ° a ‘Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 






Hunting Without a Gun, 


illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. By B. Waters 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes 
trated, 124 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











FETCH AND CARRY 


Tells minutely of the methods by which a dog, young 
or old, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve 
either by the force or ‘‘natural” system. Cloth, illus- 

















DANVIS FOLKS 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and ‘Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowiand E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of cris 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of 
the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of remin- 
iscence and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated. 
150 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded 
of one thing or another that you desire to 
purchase. Such and such must be sup- 
plied to make your Shooting, Fishing, 
Camping or Cruising outfit complete. 

2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Or a new tent? 
It is your intention to take a much longer 
trip this time, than usual. And you may 
be located where you do not have ac- 
cess to sporting goods houses where all 
of your wants can be filled. In fact, 
even the best of us are often in doubt 
when it comes to knowing where to 
get the thing we want at the right 
price. You wish you had a friend at 
your elbow to suggest. 

3. Our experts are right at your elbow. 
It does not cost you a penny (except 
your postage) to take advantage of 
their knowledge. They know where 
to buy and how. It is their business 
—and your advantage. 

4. Glance carefully over our advertising 
columns. If you don’t see what you 
want, write in to our Information De- 
partment. You will receive a full de- 
tailed reply—post haste—we're always 
on the job. 

Isn’t this worth while, if for no other reason 

than to get the right information on how 

to reach your destination by the quickest 
and surest routes—what railroads or steam- 
ship lines to take ? 

Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 

telling your relatives and friends, what we 

can > for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Building Motor Boats and Managi 
Gasolene Engines are ia 
in the book 


HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH 
FROM PLANS 


A complete, illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats, and the installing, care and running of gas- 
olene motors. By Charles G. Davis. A with 40 
diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national 
reputation. All the instruction given is defined and 
cemprehensive; 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 
full-page plane. That portion of the book devoted to 
the use and care of gas engines should be most care- 
fully perused by every individual who operates one. 
The beoek is wil worth the price asked fer it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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way along out of the intricate maze of this great 
“mash,” and Felice would have finished our 
whiskey in anxious anticipation of our return. 

Later on we allowed Salvatoro to take his gun 
ior the evening flighting, and, sitting back to back 
in the punt, hauled up on a ciump of reeds, we 
imitated his distress whenever we tired and fai.ed 
to stop the low-flying duck and teal. ‘This pan- 
tomime had the desired effect. He kept his 
peace the following day, and preserved a digni- 
tied silence which increased our own skill amaz- 
ingly. 

All the pensioners, pricked fowl and cripples 
find their way out to the edges of the Pontana 
if their strength enables them: to get there, when 
they pick up a living in the open water and 
paddle in to the long “rushes when danger is at 
hand, The best sport we had was obtained by 
wading slowly and silently round these bays. 
Most of the snipe, driven by flood out of their 
proper feeding grounds, sought a resting place 
on the dry tufts of rushes sticking up here and 
there from deep water. The noise made by our 
splashing caused them to rise very wild, but 
would re- 
turn head to wind to drop in again, and a 
rocketing shot thus afforded us many an easy 
chance. One evening at sunset, in less than half 
an hour and ciose by the farm, we ki led in five 
successive shots along the edges of the reeds a 
pochard, a jack snipe, a pintail, a teal and a 
full snipe, and gathered all but the last, which 
was dropped into thick brushwood in the dark 
and was not recovered until daybreak next 
morning. 

A nice strip of snipe land lies between the 
Pontana and the sea, just inside the long stretch 
of sand dunes that extend to Catania City, 
visible to the north. Poached by the feet of 
horses and not flooded out, as was the neighbor- 
ing’ Pontana, birds lay well in the lupin covert 
and rose fairly within shot. Wading for hours 
in deep water just verging on freezing point be- 
comes tiresome and monotonous, to say nothing 
of the discomfort of such labor for small re- 
sult. Having postponed our departure on the 
bare chance of a change of weather, it was hard 
lines that a sharp frost and easterly wind should 
have set in the very day before we left, giving 
a samp‘e of what the sport should have been in 
these marshes in really rough weather. 

What can be more exhilarating to a keen hand 
than to judge the speed of the fowl with nicety 
and precision in the still hours of the gloam- 
ing, and bring down mallard, widgeon, pintail, 
pochard, teal, shoveller and snipe out of the 
sky into the silent pool below? This sport ap- 
peals to one’s fancy more than any other form 
of shooting. There is just that soupcon of wild 
solitude about the surroundings, that sensation 
of satisfaction and expectancy, when birds can 
be heard and not seen, tinged with the weird 
uncertainty of the sport that keeps the blood in 
a glow throughout the coldest night and renders 
it one of the most charming and attractive sports 
that a man can indulge in. Garganey or gad- 
wall we never saw. Sheldrake prefer foul feed- 
ing on the shore to the sweet waters or an in- 
land lagoon like the Pontana. Geese only seek 
refuge there in February. 

Though the charges are extortionate, the peo- 
ple thieves and robbers of the first order, yet 
the place is worthy of its hire in stormy cold 
weather, and we cannot do better than advise 
those weary of the dissipations of a Malta sea- 
son to go and try it. If the sport at Pontana 
is unsatisfactory, guns can be sent back by the 
guide to Syracuse, and a trip up Mount Etna, 
Monte Rossa, or even on to Taormina, Girgenti, 
or Palermo will well repay the sightseer. The 
scenery of Sicily is unsurpassed, and is too well 
known to be damned. with faint praise in this 
account of it. There is no sport elsewhere on 
the is‘'and. The great Baviere beyond Lentini, 
to the west of the line, is too open and too deep 
for sport. The marshes at Syracuse have been 
all recently drained, so no time need be wasted 
there. Lemon groves, lava streams and unclean 
villages are the leading marks left on our 
memory. But the ancient associations—histori- 
cal, mythological and legendary —are still the 
greatest treasure possessed by the picturesque 
peasantry of this modern Trinacria. 


Our total bag for five days (two guns) was 
ninety-five head—maliard, widgeon, teal, shovel- 
ler, scoter, pintail, pochard, coot, waterhen, pur- 
ple gallinuie, snipe, jacksnipe, plover (go!den, 
gray and green), pigeon, redshank and rabbit.— 
The Field. 


ONE WAY TO HUNT BEARS. 


THERE are three ways for a tenderfoot to go 
hunting in the Rockies. The first is to hire one 
or several professional guides, whose advertise- 
ments you can find in the sporting papers. They 
will furnish horses and dogs and take care of 
the commissary department, and all you have to 
do is do as they tell you and shoot straight, and 
you wil get the game. To keep such an outfit 
wiil cost about $25 a day. 

The second way is to get acquainted with 


native hunters, and after having established 
friendly relations in the usual way, propose a 


hunting trip, the expense of which you will bear. 
It will not amount to a tenth of the cost that 
hiring a professional would involve. 

The third and cheapest way is to find out 
where the game is and to go there on your own 
hook and profit by experience. That is the best 
way and the most entertaining. 

Last year a party of three went bear hunting 
in the La Plata Mountains. They camped along 
a beautiful trout brook in a cafion and found 
fresh bear signs the first day, bears having 
killed two cows about three miles from the camp. 

They built a blind on a convenient spot from 
where they could assassinate bruin at his: supper, 
and waited patiently for a whole week for his 
appearance. Do not imagine that the waiting 
was tedious. The scenery was _ unsurpassably 
magnificent; in front was one of those parks 
for which Colorado is famous, and beyond, ten 
miles away, were the cliffs of Mancos. Behind 
the camp was a mass of fresh green trees 
through whose tops could be seen the blue sky 
embroidered with the ragged silver peaks of La 
Plata Mountains, tinted golden and pink like a 
Marechal Niel rose by the setting sun. 

“Here he comes!’ whispers a member of the 
party, but it sounds like the trumpet of judg- 
ment day. 

All three get ready for action as the big brown 
bear comes lumbering down the slight incline to- 
ward the carcass about seventy-five yards away. 
A whispered one, two, three; the hunters fire like 
one man, and the bear as if shot from a cata- 
pult disappears in the bushes. 

A minute later they find him there dead. He 
looks the size of a St. Bernard dog now, while 
a minute ago he looked as big as a horse, but 
he weighs a good 4oo pounds. So the hunters 
tumble back to camp down the steep side of the 
cafion as happy as mortals can be.—The Sun. 





REFORESTATION IN GERMAN CHINA. 


TsINGTAU is an example of the possibilities of 
afforestation. Its growing forests and experi- 
mental gardens are an oasis in China. 

Consul J. C. McNally, of Tsingtau, says that 
during r191r it is planned to reforest the 
“Wushan,” an adjoining mountain; 28,900 pounds 
of oak seed will be planted. In the near future 
2,600 pounds of acacia seeds and 20,000 saplings 
of mulberry bushes will be distributed through- 
out the various villages in the. Kiaochow region 
to encourage the reforesting of surrounding hills. 
Each village will be supplied with several hun- 
dred saplings for boundary lines between lands, 
the object being to encourage the silk industry. 
Later on young silkworms raised at Litsun 
(Kiaochow) last year will be distributed for fur- 
ther experiments. 


CAUGHT 1,000-POUND STURGEON. 
Crype LeIser recently captured a record-break- 
ing sturgeon in the Columbia River. The fish 
weighed 1 ,000 pounds and measured ten feet and 


five inches in length. 

Leiser landed the sturgeon single handed. The 
season opened at noon recently ‘and the big one 
was the fisherman's first catch. The fish fought 
for several hours. It is said to be the largest 
sturgeon caught in the Columbia since pioneer 
days.—Portland Oregonian. 





FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. ** Vive Common Sense 
of Automobile Lubrication” 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New Yuk Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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USE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


SAFE, EFFECTIVE. 50c. & $1.06 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


A 








Book Exchange. 


Advertisements of old books which are out of print, 
or of second-hand books, for sale, exchange or wanted, 
will be inserted in Forest anp STREAM at 20 cents a line. 
There are about 7 words to the line, and 14 agate lines 
to the inch. 





YACHT AND BOAT SAILING—By the late Die 
Kemp; 10th edition; published 1904. We have a copy in 
fairly good condition, published at $12, which we will 
sell for $9.00. 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


WANTED.—A good co PY in a binding of “Wah 
to Yah; or the Taos Trail,” by L. Garrard, Cin- 
cinnati. 1850. Address, with description and 
A. READER, care Forest and Stream Publishing 





a 





SPORT INDEED—By Thomas Martindale, with illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. Price, $1.26. 
Address X. Y., care Forest and Stream. 


OUR ean PIGEONS, and Rambling Notes of a 
Naturalist. “—. xeo. Ure. Published 1886. Cover oot 
Price, $1.25. Sale price, 60 cents. Address Box 27, care 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


THE BOY DUCK HUNTERS— By Frank E. Kellogg. 
Illustrated by J. <ennedy, and reproductions of 
Audubon plates, published 1900. In good condition. 
aa ce $1.00. Address “Z.,” care Forest and Stream 
ub. Co. 











WANTED. 
Coves’ Furbearing Animals, Washington, D. C. 
Caton’s Antelope and Deer of America. 
Scnuttz—My Life as an Indian. 
Apply, with price, W. G. D., care Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 





A few shop-worn, soiled cover and slightly 


damaged books. 
Regular Sale 
Price. Price 
Gun and Its Development—Greener, 8th ed. - . 3.08 





Indian Club Swinging—Miller.............. He 
Man from Corpus Christi.................. i's -F 
Supplement to Small Yachts.............. 4.00 1.0 
Modern Dogs (Terrier)—By Rawdon B. Lee 

POOR ic cccndusendcagudanscensinaciuc’ 5.00 3.5€ 
Modern Dogs (Non-Sporting 

ey CAG. San cacnctecsacicesccees 5.00 3.5 
Modern Dogs (Sporting)—By Rawdon B. 

TE. PE asc adc woneciccctscsmccads 5.00 3.5 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe 


By F. R. WEBB 


In a thoroughly interesting and readily understood 
manner it tells how to build, cruise and live in a canvas 
canoe. Contents—Practical Construction, Cost, Specifica- 
tions, Plans and Patterns, Putting on the Canvas, Paint- 
ing, Finishing, Camp Equipment, Camp Cookery, Cruis- 
ing and Camping, Plans and Working Drawings. Cloth, 
illustrated. Postpaid, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them 


By PARKER B. FIELD 


The book gives very precise instructions by which a 
man with ordinary mechanical bent may build a service- 
able canoe at slight cost—a plan and all working direc- 
tions. Paper, 50 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Salt water and 
fresh water rods, 
lines and all other 
tackle, are sold at 
the right prices at 


Philadelphia’ s 
Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 
Write for Catalog A. 


Shannon 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Fly Bait and Bait Casting Rods. 


PEERLESS QUALITY. The Best Rod for $5.00. 


Tuscarora Pattern, 8% feet, 43{ ounces. Other Fly Rods, 9 feet, 5% cunces; 9% feet, 6 
ounces; 10 feet, 7 ounces. Dress Suit Case Fly Rod, 7% feet, about 4 see 


ounces. = 
ECLIPSE QUALITY. The Best Rod at $6.50. 


Fly Rods, 9 feet, 5% ounces; 9% feet, 53{ ounces. Bait Casting Rods, No. 3026, Single 
Piece, 5K feet; No. 3026 Sy Two Piece, 5% feet. 


MILLS’ LIVE BOX (13 x6¥% x5 inches) 


Has two separate compartments for carrying and keeping frogs, craw- 
fish, helgramites and crickets for bass bait. It is strongly made and 
netting is ee 

PODS Sicsiecacscatecenee Each, $0.75 


William Mills @ Son 


21 Park Place New York 


Send for Trout, Bass and Salmon Booklets. 
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FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet Seek oe 
BAIT RODS, 534, 64 or 8 feet - - 


CASTING RODS, 4%,5or6feet - 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings - 


\ _ Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send us 
18c for an assorted sample Quality A Flies 


doz. Regular price, 24c. 


30c for an assorted sample Quality B Flies 


doz. Regular price, 


60c for an assorted sample Quality C Flies i 
Bass Flies 


65¢ for an assorted ._ som. 
cen an, and Genuine 


OLDTOWN CANOES| | 


Introduced and made famous by us 


16 to 19 ft. 









THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


28 


John Street 
New York 





The H. H. Kiffe Co., 22%" 


Mlustrated Catalogue free oa application. 


“GET NEXT” 


to our lines of Spinners, 
“They : Rods, Reels and all fish- 
c \ ing accessories. 
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Haphazard Adventures of Four Landlubbers 


I—On Sag Harbor Waters 
By CARL S. SHAFER 


two whole weeks minus labor, but where triously jiggling a line up and down. For five dock beside him. 





—— 


7 firm had agreed to pay my salary for dangling his feet off the end of a dock, indus- and he yanked a two-pound blackfish up on the 


to go was the all-absorbing 
problem of the household for sev- 
eral weeks. We longed for new 
scenes and new experiences. We 
wanted to go where there was fish- 
ing and hunting and at the same 
time avoid the characteristic sum- 
mer crowd and summer vacation- 
ist atmosphere of the well adver- 
tised resorts. Dainty maidens, 
handsome bachelors, adorable old 
women and a continual fatiguing 
round of boating, bathing and 
dances appeal to the multitude as 
the right sort of a vacation, but 
we sought recreation. We want- 
ed to don our oldest clothes and 
for two weeks live next to 
nature, as far from the conven- 
tionalized summer hotels and 
boarding houses as possible with- 
out penetrating the heart of the 
wilderness. 

To find a place where we would 
be sure to have a good time and 
get the most enjoyment for our 
money was a perplexing question. 
To begin with, we put a penny 
on Indian Lake and another on 
Lake Champlain, considered the 
fishing possibilities of the St. 
Lawrence, and finally wrote to an 
o'd fisherman’s friend of a friend 
living well up on the coast of 
Maine. His reply was simple, 
direct and to the point: 

“Fishin’ hain’t wuth shucks and 
I hain’t sleepin’ room for wimen.” 
It was a very discouraging letter 
that naturally prejudiced my wife 
and my sister-in-law against 
Maine fishing shacks as a place 
of abode. As the time of de- 
parture was close at. hand, we 
held a family conference which 
culminated in our deciding to try 
Long Island, and at the eleventh 
hour we took boat for Sag Harbor. 


ONE OF THE TROUT BROOKS AT HOME. 
Photograph by Mary Otis March. 





“What are you using for bait, 
uncle?” I inquired. 

“Fiddlers; cotched ’em dis 
mornin’ in gener’! trainin’ over 
on Hog’s Neck. These here 
blackfish bite powerful well on 
em.” 

“Want to sell some of your 
bait?” I -asked, eyeing a four- 
quart pail covered with a strip of 
tin and from which a scratching 
noise was issuing. I endeavored 
not to appear too _ ignorant. 
After considerable hesitation he 
sold us a quart or so of the crabs 
for a quarter. I plied him with 
unimportant questions concern- 
ing fishing in local waters until 
I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him pick out a fiddler, jerk off 
the two long claws and bait his 
hook. That was easy. I could 
now bait my hook in the most 
approved fashion, so we went a 
few rods further down the beach 
and fished from an iron bridge 
spanning a neck which a party of 
successful anglers had just left. 

For an hour we stood with our 
backs to a stiff gale or “dry 
eastah,” as the natives called it, 
and patiently baited on crab after 
crab; fished—simply fished. We 
were growing exceedingly dis- 
gusted when a seafaring man 
came rolling along. He gave us 
the grand hailing sign of good 
wiil, “What luck?” We shook 
our heads. 

“Well, I suspected as much; 
them fiddlers you are using are 
the wrong kind of bait. The 
wind is too high. You want to 
use clams on a windy day like 
this and get out on the break- 
water and fish down the holes 
and cracks. Great piece of work, 
that breakwater. Cost the Gov- 
ernment a pile of money. Wish 


An hour after our arrival we 
started out to investigate for the first time in or ten minutes we watched him closely, and sud- I had it. The holes in that stone pile swarm 


our lives the possibilities of salt-water fishing. dently saw his face crack into a smile that looked with blackfish. You want to get a boat and go 
Wandering along the beach, we saw a fat negro like a quarter section of a red, ripe watermelon, over there.” 
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We took his: advice, and procuring a coup’e 
of quarts of clams sallied forth after din- 
ner. Forty men, thick and thin, big and little 
had already preceded us, each one catching a 
fish often enough to maintain interest and con- 
tentment, and we began the afternoon, confi- 
dently expecting to fletcherize blackfish about 
6:30 p. M. The four of us, Doc, Dick, my wife 
and I, fished from the Government buoy light 
to the east end of the breakwater hour after 
hour, painstakingly and laboriously, confident 
that we would strike a school and enjoy as 
good sport as our neighbors, a number of whom 
had caught several plump fish weighing a pound 
or more. Now and then we saw three or four 
good sized ones moving leisurely about deep 
down in some rocky pocket and we tempted 
them with a cunningly baited hook. Invariably 
they would get the bait without sending up the 
fatal signal via the line. They seemed as skill- 
ful as the renowned oriental who is so well 
versed in the practice of legerdermain, and when 
sunset forced us to forego our gambling with 
the varieties of fisherman’s luck, the four of 
us had two cunners to show for our afternoon's 
work. Obviously our forte was angling in fresh 
water trout brooks and bass lakes. 

The failure to bring home a catch -was of 
small consequence. If our neighbors on the 
breakwater rejoiced in our misfortune, it was 
of little or no concern to us. We had come for 
enjoyment and to conquer, and had discovered, 
first, that our hooks were too big; second, that 
the sinkers we were using weighed only an 
ounce, which was seven-sixteenths of a pound 
too light to hold against the tide; and third, 
that the cold, raw September wind sweeping over 
miles of unprotected sea’ had all the chilling 
properties of a Minnesota blizzard. 

I woke up the next morning with the ravish- 
ing hunger of a half-starved wolf. If he had 
tried, the late Mark Twain could not properly 
have depicted my appetite. I have seen people 
that looked as if they possessed one as keen, 
but then their hunger had not been whetted for 
twenty-four hours by the salt air, so I do not 
know whether it was altogether my appetite or 
a little natural stubbornness that led me to pro- 
pose to Doc that we go out and catch a black- 
fish and fry him for breakfast. He objected, 
claiming his belt did not have holes enough 
in it, so we postponed our start just one 
hour. 

Armed with live bait and dead bait we pulled 
out for the breakwater about 8 o’clock. Anchor- 
ing our boat in the lee of the Government light, 
we began operations with fiddlers. We fiddled 
up and down in the rocks, continually baiting 
our hooks, but catching nothing. Then we tried 
clams and caught two cunners. They took hold 
like whales and when we hauled them in the 
boat we agreed that there was not a fish in 
the sea that had as powerful a yank in pro- 
portion to its size. By stretching one a little 
it might possibly have measured four inches. 
Doc threw down his line in disgust and grabbed 
the anchor, I caught up the oars and we moved 
to a new location. We barely managed to get 
our boat in position and made fast to a ragged 
granite boulder before the pastor of the African 
M. E. Church rowed around the breakwater 
and dropped anchor in our deserted location. 
On went a fiddler, over went the line, and out 
came a blackfish. In less than half an hour he 


had caught his day’s salary and Doc had caught 
a spider crab. 

Our case had reached an acute stage and we 
held a consultation. The landlubbers that could 
land the wily trout ought to be able to capture 
a blackfish now and then. What was the rea- 
son? So far as we could see the natives swore 
by the heavy hand line with an enormous sinker, 
and oniy two methods of rigging the tackle were 
in yogue. The most common was to tie a billet 
of lead on the end of a thirty-foot line and 
place two leaders above it about one foot apart. 
The other was to tie two leaders with No. 4/o 
sproat hooks to a small brass ring and fasten 
this to a line upon which a sliding sinker had 
been placed. A native with long practice to his 
credit is about as skillful with such a rope as 
one of the expert cowpunchers depicted by popu- 
lar novelists in tales of the days when the man 
with the rope was king of the range. By force 
of circumstances we were landlubbers and had 
to have rods. With a rod in hand we were at 
home and it did not take us long to determine 
that the blackfish had ways of his own and tricks 
that were dark. We found that while they have 
a habit of taking the bait in a sharp snappy 
fashion, they will promptly eject hook, bait and 
all at the first indication of danger. By jerking 
the rod upward the instant you feel the slightest 
movement of the line and keeping a tight tension 
you will force your hook home nine times out 
of ten, and when once hooked they will fight 
with the grim determination of a bull terrier 
until you bring them to the surface. 

We were smiling and happy. Each had caught 
a blackfish and our party had lost half a box 
of hooks and a line or two. Any old fisher- 
man will tell you that this is merely an inci- 
dent of the sport, due to the fact that the fish 
prefer to inhabit rock heaps, old wrecks or 
any other place where man and fish are soon 
parted. 

About 11 o’clock when the sun was approach- 
ing the zenith with a blistering intensity, and 
we were oozing perspiration and contentment, 
out through a gap in the breakwater rushed a 
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school of fish. They were hopping and skipping 
along over the surface as merrily as school boys 
playing leapfrog. 

“What do you suppose they are?” asked Doc 
jumping up on the rear seat of the boat. 

“Toadfish,’ cried Dick; “get down before you 
spill us into the water.” 

Like magic the insatiable desire of man to 
conquer something new, to invade new fields 
after new experiences and adventure was upon 
us, and there was no resisting the cail. That 
school of fish had to be investigated immediate.y, 
and scrambling on top of the breakwater where 
we could observe them closely, Doc and I noticed 
that the school seemed to be after minnows. 

That settled our blackfishing for good and all, 
for with a fly-rod and little fish this promised 
to be more exciting sport, so we bent our backs 
to the oars and pulled for the beach, bound for 
a backwater puddle in the marshes which was 
literally alive with little bean-bellied spotted 
minnows called locally shiners: Why they bore 
that cognomen I could never determine unless 
it was because they shone as snapper biue bait, 
and there is no denying the fact that they did. 
We soon discovered that snappers were a hot 
weather fish. The hotter the day the better 
they would bite, and they loved to be in places 
where the tide was running swiftly, particularly 
close to rocks or anything else that would cause 
the water to swirl and hamper small fish in 
their efforts to escape. : 

A pound snapper on the end of twenty or 
thirty feet of fine trout line is a game little 
rascal. He is one of the few fish of the sea 
that possesses an individual charm. He will take 
a spoon or minnow with equal voracity and like 
a true game fish, and prefers to have his food 
in motion. “They eats ’em alive, just gulps ’em 
down and depends on their digestion,” as the 
boat hostler explained, when we came in that 
afternoon with a creel of fine ones. In propor- 
tion to their size snappers are good fighters and 
can furnish a healthy man with plenty of en- 
joyment. Their name is a misnomer for they 
should be called scrapper blues. 


The Primitive Hunter in Europe 


In Two 


EARLY 5,000 feet above sea level in the 
Santis Mountains, which lie between the 
lakes of Constance and Zurich, were found 

about four years ago human relics in two caverns 
on the Ebenalp. The caverns had been known 
for nearly 300 years, and a story is told that 
long before that they were inhabited by wild 
men. Up to the middle of the last century a 
succession of hermits occupied these caverns, 
who used to pick up from the floor bones of 
the cave bear and sell them to pilgrims. It was 
afterward found that the floors of these caverns, 
which cover an area of several hundred square 
yards, and are fifteen or twenty feet thick, are 
full of human relics. Only a small portion of 
this great area has as yet been dug over. Imple- 
ments made of quartzite and flint and of the 
bones of the cave bear are found, and it is evi- 


Parts—Il. 


dent that the quartzite pebbles were picked up 
in a valley several hundred feet below and were 
brought up to the cavern, where the implements 
were manufactured. It is believed that these 
caverns must have been inhabited by man dur- 
ing an interglacial epoch with a climate not very 
different from that of to-day, and the geologists 
calculate that to reach this period we should 
have to go back one hundred thousand years. 
Of the discoveries lately made in some of 
these caverns, perhaps the most interesting is 
that in many cases their walls and ceilings were 
decorated by paleolithic man. Such decorations 
were first discovered in the cavern of Altimara 
in Spain about 1879, but were not then regarded 
as authentic, but in 1895, another discoverer 
found wall engravings in Southern France— 
Dordogne—which were accepted, and_ other 
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caverns were found to contain other pictures. 
Since the year 1900 many such discoveries have 
been made and detailed accounts of the pictures 
given. Some of these pictures are engravings 
cut deep in the smooth rock surface, while others 
are more lightly engraved. Many of them were 
made in color, some in black, others in red and 
still others in both. Some of the pictures rep- 
resent animals, but there are others which are 
signs and symbols not yet understood. 

The cavern of Altimara is near Santiilana and 
consists of a series of great halls united by pas- 
sages. The modern entrance to the cavern was 
caused by a cave-in, and -an earlier cave-in at 
the close of the quaternary period had closed 
the cavern. Among the pictures drawn are some 
of high artistic excellence, and some of them 
are of great size, varying from five to ten feet 
in length. They represent the bison, wild boar, 
deer, horse and other animals. 

In another cavern in Spain at Cretas, where 
the implements show the presence of palzolithic 
man, are paintings, one of which represents a 
deer in the act of rising to its feet. 

In the cavern of La Mouthe an explorer named 
Riviere, who had made many investigations, dis- 
covered by the light of a match, while lighting 
a cigar, an engraving on the wall. This was the 
beginning of a series of discoveries of much 
interest. Among them was that of a stone lamp 
engraved with a wild goat's head and horn. The 
contents of the lamp led the 
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OF BEAR. FROM THE 
MAIRIE, TEYJAT. 


ENGRAVING 


chemist who analyzed it to conclude that lard 
was used for lighting. Of tog engravings of 
animais on the walls of the neighboring caves 
of Les Combarelles, there are some forty figures 
of horses and fourteen of the mammoth. 

Obviously, these cave dwellers would represent 
in their paintings the animals with which they 
were most familiar. These are the bison, horse, 
reindeer and mammoth, but there are also pic- 
tures of a lion or panther, of a wolf and of 
the hairy rhinoceros, for at that time more than 
one species of rhinoceros existed in Europe. 

Drawings of the bear, lion and rhinoceros are 
se'dom found, but a splendid and most realistic pic- 
ture of the cave bear occurs in the cavern of La 
Mairie, Teyjat. Certain implements were beauti- 
fully engraved with figures of animals, and a 
perforated prong of stag horn found near Teyjas 
bears a wonderful engraving of a mare followed 
by a colt. The drawing in some respects sug- 
gests the existing Pryvalsky horse, supposed to 
be the most primitive of existing horses. 

Most of these old pictures show only the pro- 
file of the animal, which is, of course, the 





ENGRAVING OF HORSE. 
easiest thing to draw, and to draw in such a 
way that it will be recognized. Nevertheless, 
these palolithic artists tried their hands also 
at front views, as shown by a drawing of a deer 
on a piece of reindeer horn, and also at views 
from above. 

There have been found specimens which look 
like writing, pebbles showing painted designs 
which resemble letters as we know thea. 

Three years ago a German investigator found 
in a sand pit not far from Heidelberg a human 
lower jaw, and from the same deposits, more 
than seventy-five feet under ground, came the 
bones of the cave lion, a cat, dog, bear, bison, 


beaver, horse, rhinoceros and elephant. This is 
one of the most ancient human bones ever 
found, and a curious thing about it is that 


though the jaw belongs to an adult man, its 
teeth represent a youthful stage in the dentition 
of the modern European. In other words, the 
teeth, though of an adult, resemble the teeth of 
a modern child from nine to fourteen years of 
age.- The jaw, like the one found many years 
ago in the cavern of La Naulette in Belgium, 
lacks a chin, and this is true also of the man of 
Spy, where, fortunately, the skull and the lower 
jaw were found together. Other human jaws 
similar in many respects to those of La Nau- 
lette and Spy were found in 1899 at Krapina, as- 
sociated with a rhinoceros of an older type than 
R. tichorhinus. It appears to be established that 
these similar jaws are intermediate between re- 
cent man and that very ancient man of Heidel- 
berg, and that the Heidelberg man was older 
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DETAIL FROM ORNAMENTAL STAGHORN FOUND AT TEYJAT. 


than the man of Neanderthal, about which many 
years ago there was such hot discussion, some 
writers declaring that the skull was not that of 
a normal man, but of an idiot. 

In 1908 remains of palzo!lithic man were found 
in Southern France, near a village called La 
Chappelle-aux-Saints. With it were found re- 
mains of reindeer. wison, rhinoceros and other 
animals, and the place may have been the site of 
a burial. At all events, it had never been dis- 
turbed. The bones, as shown by the sutures 
and the jaw, were those of an old man about 
five feet four inches in height, with a primitive 
skull, flatter on the frontal and occipital regions 
than the skulls of Neanderthal and Spy. The 
jaw is very large and is quite without a chin. 
Nevertheless the cranial capacity—the size of 
the brain—was not very much—only about 
twenty per cent. less than that of the average 
man of to-day, and this difference exists chiefly 
in the vertical diameter of the skull. In other 
words, the skull of the modern man is higher 
than that of these ancient men—but it must be 
remembered that this was one of the most 
ancient of men. 

A remarkable observation with regard to this 
man has to do with the shape of an articulation 
on one of the bones of the lower leg. The shape 
of this surface indicates that this man walked 
on the outside edge of his foot, somewhat as 
do some of the anthropoid apes. 

In 1909 there was found in a rock shelter at 
La Ferrassie, at a depth of about ten feet, an 
almost entire human skeleton, but a full descrip- 
tion of that has not yet been given us. 

The caverns of Grimaldi near Mentone and 
on the Italian side of the international bound- 
ary, have yielded many palzolithic remains. 
From one of them came five human skeletons, 
two of them children; from another came the 
celebrated man of Menton, now in the Natural 
History Museum at Paris; from another came 
two skeletons associated with animals of trop- 
ical fauna—the ancient elephant and Merck’s 
rhinoceros—skeletons which have negro char- 
acters, thus differing from other skeletons ot 
this age. On the other hand, a little more than 
three feet above this burial place was found a 
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male skeleton of the type of Cro-Magnon—of 
almost modern type—and the animals found 
with this skeleton are precisely like those found 
with the negroid bones. 

From all this it appears that primitive man 
was widely distributed over the earth at a very 
early time. It appears also that discoveries 
concerning him have as yet only begun. We 
may look for any discoveries at any time in 
Europe. Nothing need surprise us. We have 
an idea also of his descent, believing that the 
man of Heidelberg is the oldest, and that the 
Neanderthal man was his descendant. 

In America we are still in the dark as to 
whether a man more primitive than him whom 
our forefathers found when they landed on these 
shores ever existed here. Over the northern 
part of this Continent the great ice sheet with 
its grinding and eroding forces, shearing off 
hill tops and filling up valleys, must have de- 
stroyed all evidences of man. In the mountain 
ranges there are as yet known few caverns 
which might have sheltered human beings, 
and from the few caverns that are known 
—chiefly in California—we have as yet few 
human relics. Among the people native 
to America, the stone age, paleolithic or 
neolithic, lasted in certain portions of the land 
up to within a generation or two. Dr. G. K. 
Gilbert years ago discovered on the beach of 
Lake Ontario, not far from the foot of the great 
glacier which overspread the northern part of 
the Continent, before the Niagara River had 


begun to cut its way through the rocks, an 
ancient hearth which shows that at the close of 
the glacial epoch there was here in America a 
man who understood how to make tools and 
knew also the use of fire; in other words, a 
man who had considerable culture, and who pre- 
sumably had been here for a long time. 

If man was found in America before the 
glacial epoch, we may feel sure that the advance 
of the ice sheet forced him further and further 
south, and when it melted and the climate grew 
warmer, no doubt he followed the margin of the 
ice north again. The inter-glacial epoch was 
followed by another period of cold, with great 
ice masses again covering the northern part of 
the Continent. When this second great ice 
sheet melted, the climate became somewhat as 
it is at present. As the last ice sheet melted, 
the Arctic animals which had been forced south 
by the cold—as the caribou in Kentucky, and 
the muskox in New Jersey and on the banks of 
the Ohio River—followed the ice northward. 
As the temperature grew warmer and warmer, 
two species of elephants, a peccary and a great 
sloth, followed the mild climate and lived on 
the headwaters of the Ohio and in the Dela- 
ware Valley, and in fact, probably all across the 
Continent, for bones of elephants practically un- 
changed in constitution are found among the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 

No doubt the early Americans subsisted in 
part on some of these animals, but evidence of 
this is lacking. 


A Woman in the Woods 


By MARIE S. LIMBURG 


hilarating as tramping through the woods 

in search of game. Whether it is in the 
darkness that comes just before sunrise, or in 
the full light of the day, there is a fascination 
about it that sends the blood rushing through 
your veins and makes you feel glad that you are 
alive. 

There is no reason why a woman should not 
go hunting; that is, any woman who enjoys out- 
door life. For the past two years I have gone 
with my husband to New Brunswick to hunt 
moose and I have enjoyed every minute of these 
journeys, 

It is not a hard trip. We left New York at 
one o’clock, reaching Boston at six, and Fred- 
erickton the next morning at 10:30. There a 
team was waiting for us, and taking our three 
steamer trunks with us, we drove directly to 
our guide’s, Harry Allen’s, house in Penniac, a 
distance of ten miles. 

The road was good and the horses fast, so 
we enjoyed the ride after a night on the train. 
At Harry Allen’s we had dinner, and then un- 
packed two trunks, changing into our hunting 
clothes and putting the sleeping bags and 
blankets into bags to be packed in the wagon. 
The other trunk we took into camp with us. 


| HAVE never experienced anything so ex- 


At 2:30 we were on the road again, this time 
in a farm wagon without springs. And in spite 
of the fact that we soon left the regular road 
and drove across fields and through woods over 
a road that we only knew was a road because 
there was no tree in the middle of it, with the 
aid of two air cushions we were very comfort- 
able. Men reading this may smile and say, 
“Oh, women hunting must have cushions,” but 
the next time you go hunting take along one 
of the little air cushions they use in the bottom 
of a canoe and see how often it comes in handy. 

We arrived at Bear Brook Camp before dark 
and decided to stay there over night, as Clair 
Brook Camp was still ten miles away. As 
these camps all belong to Harry Allen, and are 
stocked with food, we managed supper and 
breakfast very easily without unloading very 
much stuff from the wagon. 

At eight the next morning we were off again 
with the worst of the drive still before us. But 
oh, how beautiful were the woods! The sudden 
frosts they had there at night changed the 
leaves to brilliant crimson, yellow arid deep 
orange, and between were the dark green pines. 
It was a perfect riot of color. Then early in 
the morning the cobwebs were still on the 
bushes, with the dewdrops shining like dia- 


monds in the sun. It was not until eleven 
o’clock that we reached Clair Brook Camp, 
where we were to stay two weeks. It was very 
comfortable. There was a log cabin for my 
husband and myself and one for the guides and 
the cook. Altogether our trip from New York 
to camp had not taken us quite two days. 

Sometimes my husband and I hunted to- 
gether, sometimes he went with his guide and 
I with mine. As soon as the calling season 
opened we were up before daylight, and after 
a cup of coffee we would steal off to some 
place a mile or two from camp and call. Mv 
favorite place was the deadwater where the 
brook broadened out into a miniature lake. 
The water was so still that it reflected, like a 
mirror, the ferns and the bushes, even the 
clouds in the sky. There the moose liked to 
come and wade and drink, and there alone 
during our two weeks’ stay we saw six cows 
and three bulls. 

By nine we were home for breakfast, and such 
a breakfast! What wouldn’t we give for an ap- 
petite like that in the city. Then off we would 
go again, taking our lunch with us and some- 
times not even returning to our camp before 
going to some place to call before sunset. Then 
that fascinating walk home in the dark. 

One morning with my guide, Grant, I crept 
quietly down to the deadwater to call. It was 
getting daylight and the clouds in the sky were 
turning pink and then fiery red. <A _ bird 
chirped, then another and another until there was 
a regular chorus around us. Through his horn 
Grant gave a few grunts and then a whine, 
then we held our breath to listen. Again he 
gave a whine, and this time we thought we 
heard a grunt in answer. We did not move a 
muscle, we hardly breathed until we heard an- 
other grunt, distinctly this time. We waited 
a long time, but not another was heard. Grant 
tried another whine; he even let the end of his. 
horn move in the water as if a moose were 
wading, but we could hear nothing more. Then 
when we had almost given up hope of seeing 
that moose, he suddenly appeared among the 
bushes and trees about seventy yards to one 
side of us. Grant whispered to shoot as the 
bull had probably seen us, and would come no 
nearer. It was a hard shot, as by that time all 
I could see were his hindquarters, but I fired 
and probably hit him, for he limped away. 

With a jump we were after him, through 
swamp and brush, our excitement making us in- 
different to where we stepped, until we lost 
sight of him. Then we stopped and waited, 
hoping he would lie down somewhere if not 
pursued. After waiting a while we traced him, 
here by a footprint, there by a broken branch, 
now to lose the trail, now to find it again. For 
two hours we searched every bit of ground, but 
the moose was gone and we had to return to 
camp without the glory for which we had been 
so anxious. Indeed of the two I think Grant 
was more disappointed than I, as we had taken 
two heads home the year before and my hus- 
band had already gotten a very good head with 
a 47-inch spread. 

Altogether it is a wonderful way of spending 
a few weeks, with perfect rest and enough ex- 
ercise and excitement to make the time pass 
quickly. Every woman who has the chance to 
make such a trip, should grab it, and I am sorry 
for those who have not the chance. 


E. Moore. 
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The Unreasoning Enemy 


By CHARLES S. MOODY 


tions of the West and Northwest during 

the autumn of 1910 were of such magni- 
tude that persons unfamiliar with conditions 
cannot form an estimate of their destruction. 
Persons accustomed to the small timber of the 
East cannot appreciate the awe and. sublimity 
of a fire raging through acres of timber so 
thick upon the ground that only a narrow pack 
trail can be made through it, and of such size 
that many single trees will cut 5,000 board feet 
of lumber. 

When the conflagration first began we were 
in military camp at Cosgrove, Wash. Ten 
thousand troops of the regular army and the 
various state organizations were assembled 
there for instruction. A few days after we 
reached the camp ground it became noticeable 
that something was amiss; troop after troop 
of the regulars were being entrained for service 
in fire fighting. A dense black pall hung over 
the earth, the sun shone through the haze a 
red ball of fire, the mountains only a short dis- 
tance away were wrapped in smoke; ashes and 
bits of charred wood fell upon the camp ground 
when the wind was favorable, in a shower. Re- 
ports kept coming in from Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho of the devastation wrought by the 
destroyer. It was not many days before all the 
regulars were away in a war against an unrea- 
soning enemy. 

Anxiously we watched the newspapers for ac- 
counts from our own homes in Idaho. Early 
we waited for a message from our commander- 
in-chief summoning us home to aid in the work 
of quelling the enemy. All work was sus- 
pended. The officers gathered in knots before 
the Colonel’s quarters and ‘discussed the dan- 
ger. The Governor seemed strangely silent. 
Then the message came. The old Adjutant- 
General came into my quarters oné morning 
after sick call, holding in his hand a telegraph 
message. “Major,” he said, “we are ordered 
home to fight the fires. I tell you first, for 
upon you will devolve, I fear, an arduous task. 
We will entrain this afternoon.” So saying, he 
passed on to the Colonel and issued the orders. 
The camp suddenly came to life. In a few 
minutes from the time the orders were issued 
the conicals were leveled, blankets and knap- 
sacks packed, and every soldier ready for the 
journey. By the middle of the afternoon the 
special train came into the yards. When every 
horse, tent and bit of baggage was on board, 
the trumpeter stepped out on the platform, 
raised his trumpet and the assembly went ring- 
ing upon the still evening -air. The boys 
tumbled into their coaches and the train rolled 
north. We were going to a war in which the 
enemy did not know when he was defeated. 
Lives might he lost but no bullet would speed 
their passing, no general would direct the move- 
ments of the army that would cause their tak- 
ing off. 

Night closed down as we topped the Cas- 
cades, we looked off to the north where the 
red glare on the night sky betokened the march 
ot the fire army. It was 300 miles away, but 


ie forest fires which devastated many sec- 


we could see it as though it were only a few 
rods. The days dragged away with leaden feet 
as that train crept toward the forests of Idaho. 
As we approached the locality we were met by 
showers of ashes and a hail of burnt twigs. 
The glare became at night more ominous and 
sinister. One could almost see to read by its 
light. 

After leaving Spokane the danger became ap- 
parent, the train men moved with great caution, 
the heavy troop train merely crept over the 
rails. Then we entered the fire zone. All about 
us were smoking tree trunks and blackened 
earth, here and there lay the ruins of a house, 
occasionally the charred body of a horse’ or 
cow. About midnight the train stopped and 
the conductor told us he could go no further, 
a bridge just ahead was in ruins, shutting off 
all progress. 

With morning we detrained. Below ran a 
small stream, and upon its shores, at a point 
where the fire had not struck, we made camp. 
I placed the hospital tents near to the stream 
where, should occasion arise, I might transter 
my patients. To the north the fire raged. No 
language can paint the scene. It was a world 
on fire. For miles and miles the sheet of flame 
covered the earth, eating up the giant trmber 
as though it were but match wood, licking up 
farm and hamlet in its insatiable greed. 

Before noon burned and blackened victims be- 
gan creeping into the hospital. Our hands 
were busy with their care. First one with his 
hands charred to the bone, then another with 
his eyeballs seared and sightless, led by a com- 
panion scarcely less injured than he; men, 
women and children came, many of them with- 
out clothing save a few rags, yet others hurt 
by falling trees. It was a sight beside which 
the horrors of war pale into insignificance. 
War claims its victims from strong men, this 
enemy chose all classes, young and old. 

Off in the deep timber a town lay surrounded 
by fire. The people had congregated there for 
protection, many of them injured, all in immi- 
nent danger. Some surgical help must be sent 
them. I looked over my force and asked for 
a volunteer. Captain Patrie stepped forth. 
“Major, give me a horse and the necessary sup- 
plies and I will endeavor to reach the place.” 

I knew that the Captain had a wife and sick 
baby at home. “Captain Patrie, let some of 
the younger officers go; they have less to lose 
should they meet with disaster.” 

“No, Major, those people need a ski led man. 
I am older than your other officers. Let me go.” 

“Go then, and may God go with you.” 

The Captain loaded a pack horse, and with a 
single orderly struck into the heart of the fire 
zone. I did not see him again for a week. 
When he came in he was black as a negro, his 
clothes in tatters, but a happy look on his face 
of a man who had performed his duty. Tse 
troops were formed into a fire patrol and did 
good service in staying the sweep of the flames. 
They proved that Americans can adapt them= 
selves to conditions and performed their tasks 
uncomplainingly. 
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In order that some adequate idea of the con- 
ditions may be obtained let me recount a few 
minor incidents of the fire. 

Marble Creek, in the path of the fire, is a 
considerable stream flowing out of the moun- 
tains. It was well stocked with trout. After 
the fire one might walk along the stream and 
count dead fish by the thousands. These fish 
were not simply killed by heat, they were 
actually cooked. This will convey some idea of 
the intense heat that prevailed. 

The reason so many people were killed by the 
fire was that the flames swept the country at a 
rate of sixty or seventy miles per hour. We 
saw immense sheets of flame, large as a city 
lot, leave the main fire and sail like a great red 
blanket, for hundreds of yards to alight upon 
the forest and consume it like tinder. Caught 
in the path of that fire, a man was doomed. 

Deer and birds were numerous before the 
fire. Afterward, one might walk along a stream 
where the water afforded some slight protection, 
and see piles of charred forms here and there 
on the ground. The creatures sought the pro- 
tection of the damp places, then the fire came 
along and consumed them. 

While the loss of life was appalling, the loss 
in property cannot be estimated. The fire 
swept over the northern part of "Nez Percé 
county, the northern and eastern part of Sho- 
shone county, and over a considerable area in 
Bonner county, all heavily timbered. A number 
of small towns were consumed. Wallace, the 
largest town in the famous Coeur d’Alene 
mining district, was more than half wiped out. 
All over the country small mines and prospects 
were destroyed. Of course, in the timber values 
there was the greatest loss. The region visited 
by the fire was forested with a dense growth of 
white pine, sugar pine and larch. The region 
was devastated. The great trees that stood so 
proudly upon the hillsides were but charred and 
ruined stubs. In many instances, the fierce 
heat consumed them entirely. Many quarter 
sections of the land swept over held from four 
to five million white pines worth at least $4 
per thousand. Imagine thousands of acres of 
this land denuded of its forest and you can 
grasp, in some measure, what the people 
suffered. 

Through nearly all this conflagration a high 
wird prevailed, which added to the terrors of 
the situation. No human agency could make 
headway against it. All the fire fighters could 
do was to save human life wherever possible. 
Alas, many persons were beyond aid. 

In times of great stress heroes arise. It was 
so in the fires last fall. The pages of this 
magazine might be filled with individual acts of 
heroism, the disinterested performances of ob- 
scure men. One in particular is worthy of men- 
tion. The littlhe town of Northport was sur- 
rounded by fire. The scattering inhabitants of 
the country had congregated there for such pro- 
tection as association might afford them. A 
sergeant from the regular army with four col- 
ored troopers were there to aid in caring for 
the injured. The town was in a narrow cafion 
through which a small stream ran. The soldiers 
saw that the only salvation for the people was 
the construction of a dam across the stream, 
raising the water in order that the people might 
take refuge in it should the fire envelop them. 
With indomitable energy those colored men 
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labored at their task. As night fell on the sec- 
ond day they had completed their task, the 
waters of the little stream, stopped by the dam, 
formed a deep pool. By that time the town 
was a mass of fire, the deep narrow ravine a 
seething caldron of heat. Though these men 
had been working like demons for nearly forty- 
eight hours, they hurried about the town, 
rescuing women and children who were too 
frightened to seek the protection of the water. 

Ir was useless to seek refuge in a_ small 
Many of the beleagured did this and 

The water in small 
The bodies that were 


stream. 
not one of them escaped. 
streams actually boiled. 
recovered from such places were found cooked. 
Some peculiar phenomena were witnessed. 
Grouse were seen to arise in front of the fire, 
beat their wings for a few seconds in an en- 





SCALE FROM AN ADULT MALE, 


deavor to escape, then turn and sail directly 
into the flames as though drawn by some in- 
visible force. Domestic animals and deer 
would invariably run into the fire instead of 
away from it. 

It had been dry for a long time, the air was 
surcharged with electricity, and when the fire 
came it seemed that all the reserve caloric of 
the air was added to that of the flames. At no 
time was it possible to approach within half a 
mile of the fire, even when the wind was blow- 
ing the flames away from you. It was a sight 
witnessed only once in a lifetime to see im- 
mense green pines blasted, their leaves and 
branches consumed in the twinkling of an eye. 

When the stoutest hearts were in despair 
came the blessed rain. A few scattering drops, 
then a dark storm cloud rolled up and deluged 
the earth with a four-days’ downpour. The 
fires flickered and went out, the air cleared and 
the sun shone brightly once more. The forest 
fire was over, but nothing could replace the 
villages, the farm houses, the great old trees, 
the human lives that had gone to feed its in- 
satiable greed. 


A Study of Salmon Scales 


By J. ARTHUR HUTTON 


LITTLE more than a year has elapsed 
A since I endeavored to give you some 
idea of the information we may obtain 
of the life history of the salmon from the study 
of the periodic growth of its scales. My main 
object in again addressing you on the subject 
is to draw your attention to the practical results 
which one can hope to obtain by a more thor- 
ough and more systematic investigation of the 
scales of the noblest of our fresh-water fish. 
Probably the salmon would be better designated 
as a salt-water fish, for it is in the sea that the 
greater part of its growth takes place. Al- 
though its birth occurs in fresh water and its 
early years are spent in the river, during the 
latter and longer portion of its life its visits to 
iresh water are solely for the purpose of re- 
producing its species. 

If more fish were allowed to reach the upper 
waters, the sportsman would undoubtedly bene- 
fit, but the proportion of fish caught by rod and 
line would be infinitesimal in comparison with 
the numbers which would remain to spawn, for 
unfortunately, from an angler’s point of view, 
though perhaps fortunately for the whole in- 
dustry, salmon need not feed in fresh water. 

One must welcome anything and everything 
which will aid us in solving the many and diffi- 
cult problems connected with the history of the 
salmon, and for this reason alone, apart from 
all other arguments which could be brought 
forward, investigation of scales should receive 
more encouragement from the authorities than 
it has done up to now. 

It is a remarkable fact that neither the 
English or Irish boards of fisheries have pub- 
lished a single report dealing with this question, 
although the Scottish board have published 
three of Mr. Johnston's valuable papers. What 
work has been carried on in England has been 
done by private individuals. In Norway, a 
country with a small population and a very 
small revenue, most valuable investigations are 
being carried out in connection with both sal- 
The American work is the ad- 
German scientists are, 


mon and trout. 
miration of the world. 
as usual, carrying on useful and thorough in- 
vestigations. Good work is also being done in 
Holland in connection with Rhine salmon. The 
one country which is remarkable for its utter 
neglect of its fresh-water fisheries is England, 
and this neglect is more conspicuous in com- 
parison with the first class work carried on in 
Scotland. 

It has now been proved that, as far as British 
rivers are concerned, generally speaking, the 
parr or immature salmon remain two years in 
fresh water before migrating to the sea. It has 
further been proved by scale investigation that 
out of every shoal of smolts which enter the 
sea in a given year, not one will return to the 
river during the same year, and that every 
single fish will remain at least one winter in 
the sea before returning to fresh water to 
spawn. It has been further proved that out of 

*Comprising portions of “Salmon Scale Examination 
and Its Practical Utility." A paper read before the 
Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


this shoal only a certain proportion will return 
as grilse during the following year, and that a 
certain proportion—in some rivers the largest 
proportion—will remain two or three winters 
in the sea, and will return to the river as four- 
year-old fish, running say from 7 to 15 pounds, 
and more, or as five-year-old fish averaging 
from 14 to 35 pounds in weight. A smaller 
proportion will remain even a fourth winter in 
the sea, and will enter the rivers as maiden un- 
spawned fish, six years old, and weighing from 
30 to 50 pounds. It is possible that a few fish 
may even delay their return for another year. 
In this connection I should like to draw your 
attention to a prophesy in the pamphlet I pub- 





SCALE FROM THE SAME FISH. 


lished last year which I ventured to make in 
connection with the River Wye. On page 27 
you will find the following: 

“One would also expect that in the present 
year, 1909, some exceptionally heavy fish will 
be killed, namely, the six-year-old fish hatched 
in 1903, but this largely depends on circum- 
stances in the sea which can only be guessed 


ate? 

These remarks were based on investigations 
carried out in 1908 with the scales of Wye sal- 
mon, and I am glad to be able to tell you that 
to my knowledge alone, no less than six salmon 
of 40 pounds and upwards were killed on the 
Wye last year. I have obtained the scales of 
three of these fish, which weighed 40, 42 and 
44 pounds respectively, and the scales show 
them to be six-year-old maiden fish, hatched 
early in 1903, and therefore the offspring of the 
fish which entered the river and spawned in 
1902. It should be remembered that 1902 was 
the first year for many years in which salmon 
had a reasonable chance of reaching the upper 
waters of the Wye. It now remains to be seen 
whether during the present year we shall see 
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any seven-year-old maiden fish, which would 
probably weigh about 50 pounds. Naturally the 
numbers of such fish would be limited, and they 
might escape capture. 

I know it is difficult to upset old ideas and 
prejudices, but any one who seriously investi- 
gates the subject is forced to the conclusion 
that at any rate in large rivers like the Tay or 
the Wye, the greater majority of the fish, even 
those of 30 or 40 pounds, are maiden fish re- 
entering the river to spawn for the first time. 
If any one is sceptical about the theory of scale 
markings, I can only refer him to the results of 
the valuable experiments carried out on the Tay 
under Mr. Malloch’s supervision. Of the 6,500 
smolts which were marked with fine silver wire 
during the migration in 1905, not one was re- 
caught that year, but in succeeding years we get 
the following remarkable results: 

1906—Forty grilse were caught with the wire 
marks, varying from 2 15-16 to 1044 pounds in 
weight. 

1907—Fifty-seven fish were caught with the 
marks, varying in weight from 7 to 27 pounds. 

1908—Four fish were caught with the marks, 
varying in weight from 13 to 35 pounds. 

Scales have been taken from these fish, and 
the estimated age of the fish as shown by the 
rings on the scales, according to Mr. John- 
ston’s theory, is in absolute agreement with the 
actual age of the fish as shown by the wire 
marks. We have here a clear case of theory 
being confirmed by practice, and I think even 
the most hardened sceptic must admit that Mr. 
Johnston’s scale theory has been proved up to 
the hilt, at any rate as far as maiden fish are 
concerned. 7 

A salmon acquires most of its scales shortly 
after birth, and generally speaking, obtains no 
new ones in the latter period of its life, except 
perhaps to replace lost scales. The scales in- 
crease in size as the fish grows by the addition 
of rings or ridges around the circumference of 
each scale, in somewhat the same manner as 
the growth of a tree. There is, however, this 
difference, that a considerable number of rings 
are added in each year. In the winter when 
there is a scarcity of food, the small parr ceases 
to feed, and there is a cessation in growth. We 
consequently find on each scale around the 
center of growth, a number of concentric rings, 
comparatively wide apart, representing the feed- 
ing during the first summer of its life, and sur- 
rounding these a few lines closer together which 
indicate the slackened growth as winter ap- 
proaches. Around this inner core is a further 
series of summer lines, surrounded by a second 
winter band. In the third year of the fish's life, 
we generally find in addition, two to three, or it 
may be more, rings representing the early 
feeding in the river or in water just above the 
tide reach, before its departure to the richer 
feeding of the sea as a smolt a few inches long. 
Although in British rivers it would appear that 
the majority of the parr migrate when a little 
over two years in age, some may delay their 
departure until three years old, and possibly 
longer, and a certain number may migrate when 
only a year old. Immature sea trout may hang 
about the estuaries for a long time, but it would 
appear that salmon smolts when once they 
enter the brackish water, make a prompt pas- 
sage through the estuarial waters to the sea. 
When the smolt enters the rich feeding grounds 


of the sea, rapid growth commences, and is 
shown by the addition of lines or ridges of an 
altogether different character far apart and 
strongly marked. In the sea, however, during the 
winter there is also a diminution in rate of growth, 
if not an absolute cessation of feeding. This 
may be due to lessened food supplies or to some 
form of hibernation, or possibly to satiation and 
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the consequent necessity of resting from feed- 
ing. It may be due to the spawning instinct de- 
veloping itscif, for | am inclined to think that 
when the mature fish once approaches a river 
with the intention of spawning, it ceases to feed. 
In this connection I should draw attention to 
a rather remarkable note in Willis Bund’s in- 
teresting book, “Sa'mon Problems,” on page 208: 

“The Usk salmon in the Brighton Aquarium 
died in the summer of 1878. It was placed there 
as a smolt on April 5, 1873, and in the follow- 
ing month was transferred to sait water, in which 
it remained for upward of five years, feeding 
freely on shrimps, etc., during a portion of the 
year, but abstaining from food between August 
and February.” 

The cessation or diminution of feeding in the 


sea is generally marked by a winter band or 
series of cioser lines or ridges, and in the case 
of grilse scales, surrounding these we find a fur- 
ther series of wide rings denoting the portion 
of the second summer spent in the sea. I*can- 
not emphasize the fact too strongly that the 
scates of all grilse show more or less clearly de- 
fined this dark band representing one winter 
spent in the sea, proving that no grilse returns 
to the river in the same year in which it 
migrates. The truth of this theory was 
more than confirmed by the results of the 
Tay marking experiments, to which I have 
already alluded. There does not seem to be 
any possible room for doubt that this winter 
band is formed in the sea, and I have lately re- 
ceived further confirmation of this from some 
scales sent me by Herr Knut Dahl, taken from 
a small salmon about 10% inches long, caught in 
the open sea off the Norwegian coast. 

If we find on larger fish not only one winter 
band, but two or three, and occasionally four 
such bands, each surrounding a full series of 
summer rings, I think it is a logical conclusion 
that all such winter bands are formed in the 
sea, and not in the river, and therefore that Mr. 
Johnston’s theory is correct, and that a large 
number of fish running up to forty pounds and 
more in weight are maiden fish entering the 
river for the first time. This is more evident 
when we compare the spawning mark with the 
winter band or check. 

A salmon may enter a river in January or even 
earlier, but will not spawn until the following 
October, November or December, nor return to 
the sea until some months later. In other words 
it may spend twelve months or more in fresh 
water, practically fasting the whole of that time. 
fhe fish diminishes in bulk every day after en- 
tering the river, and there is a further loss in 
weight and bulk in the operation of spawning. 
The skin has to accommodate itself to the les- 
sened bulk of the fish, but the scales cannot 
shrink, and they become disintegrated and frayed 
and worn away, especially at the sides. Conse- 
quently when the fish re-enters the sea as a 
kelt, the scales are altogether different in shape 
from those of a fresh fish, and are irregular in 
outline with rough and ragged edges. 

On returning to the sea the fish begins to 
feed ravenously and, therefore, in the case of 
a fish returning to the river for the second time 
to spawn we find broad, well marked ridges, de- 
noting rapid feeding, surrounding the old kelt 
scales, and between them is a scar or “spawning 
mark” affording evidence that the fish in ques- 
tion has previously entered the river and 
spawned. That is the theory, but again we have 
confirmation in practice, for scales have been 
taken from marked kelts, and some of these 
have been subsequently recaptured as clean fish, 
and their scales all show an undoubted “spawn- 
ing mark.” 

In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that the Pacific salmon, which have 400 miles or 
more to run up the rivers in order to reach the 
spawning grounds, are‘all said to die after spawn- 
ing. Notwithstanding this, these salmon enter the 
river in all sizes from a few pounds up to eighty 
pounds and more. All these fish must be maiden 
fish, thus adding confirmation, if it were needed, 
to Mr. Johnston’s theory. It is possible that if 
the rivers of North America were shorter some 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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Indians Words in Common Use. 

Cos Cos, Conn., June 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have just come across your article 
dated Aug. 17, 1907, in which you give a num- 
ber of Indian words in common use. For some 
time back I have had on my desk an article on 
this very subject. As my article is brief and 
enters into no discussion, I send it herewith. 
About half a dozen of these words are taken 
from your own contribution. I doubt not that 
by a little research one cou!d double the num- 
ber here given. 

A list of words borrowed from the North 
American Indians and adopted into English fol- 


low: 


MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 


Caccomistle | Guanaco Puma 
Cara-cara Jaguar Quetzel 
Carcajou Llama Raccoon 
Caribou Manatee Skunk 
Cavy Moose Tapir 
Chachalacca) Musquash Wapiti 
Chipmunk Ocelot Wavey 
Coati-mondi Opossum Whiskeyjack. 
Cougar Peccary Woodchuck 
Coyote Pekan 

FISH, ETC. 
Alewife Naumaycush Tautog 
Cayman Porgy Terrapin 
Chogset Quahog Togue 
‘Cisco Quinnat Tomcod 
Chuckawalla  Sculpin Tullibee 
Coween Scuppaug Winnonish 
Menhaden Scup or 
Missisauga Squeateaque Ouananiche 
Muskelunge Tarpon 

TREES, ETC. 
Banana Mezquite Squash 
Catalpa Pawpaw Tacamahac 
Chico Pecan Tamarac 
Chinquapin Persimmon Tobacco 
Cinchona Pipsissewa Tomato 
Cohosh Poke Tuckahoe 
Hominy Puccoon Tupelo 
Hacmatac Quamash Wahoo 
Hickory Quinine Yucca 
Kinnikinnik Sassafras 

GENERAL. 
Babiche Powwow Succotash 
Calumet Pemican Tepee 
Catioe Sachem Toboggan 
‘Cannibal Sagamore Tomahawk 
Hammock Samp Totem 
Hummock Shaganappi Wampum 
Moccasin Shaman Wigwam 
Pappoose Squaw 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 





Game in Connecticut. 


Putnam, Conn., June 19—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The prospects for game around here 
for the coming season were never better so far 
as the partridge is concerned, for I never saw or 
heard so many as during this past spring. Have 
found five nests near the old “brush hut,” one 


of which had seventeen eggs, and all but one 
were hatched. I can scarcely take a stroll in 
any direction without seeing the birds, and every 
morning and evening till quite late can hear them 
drumming. 

Have seen but two quail, and many farmers 
and local sportsmen speak of their great scarcity 
this year. 

There seems to be about the usual number 
of rabbits, but I see many gray squirrels. But 
few, if any, gunners hunt for them, and there 
seem to be more of them around here this year 
than formerly. I occasionally see deer and see 
their tracks almost everywhere. They must 
travel during the night. Yesterday I saw a full 
grown doe near the hut, and a few days before 
saw another among the bushes just below. Both 
were beauties. In a general way I conclude that 
there will be gunning in this section next fall 
much above the average. A. L. Lyon. 


Treating Dogs for Black Tongue. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following is a copy of a letter 
addressed to the leading veterinary doctors of 
Nashville: 

By request I am sending you a written state- 
ment in regard to how I hand!e the disease com- 
monly known by fox hunters in the South as 
“black tongue.” 

It is my understanding that many packs of 
hounds have been wiped out of existence in one 
season by this dreadful disease. Only a few 
days ago a friend of mine from another county 
was in Nashville and told me he had lost his 
entire pack of dogs. I asked him what was the 


matter. He said somebody had poisoned them 
by giving them carbolic acid. I knew what that 
meant. 


I have experimented a great deal with this 
disease during the past three years. The first 
year I lost several dogs before I learned how 
to treat it and how to prevent its development 
further in the kennel. 

The second year I lost only one, and this year 
I have not lost any, but I have just handled one 
of the most stubborn cases that I have ever 
saved. And right here I want to say that it 
does not matter what kind of medicine is given, 
or how it is given, I do not believe it will save 
a dog in this condition unless equally as much 
attention is paid to feeding, watering, etc. 

As soon as I discover that one of my dogs 
has a case of black tongue, which is shown by 
saliva dropping from the dog’s mouth and by 
irritated gums, I remove the sick dog from the 
kennel, and begin to feed the well dogs at least 
a tablespoonful of sulphur each day for several 
days. After a few days I repeat the treatment. 
The sulphur seems to check the disease; to keep 
it from developing in the well dogs. It has now 
been more than four weeks since this year’s case 
developed, and my dogs have never been in a 
healthier condition than at present. 

I gave the sick dog about three grains of 
calomel, one hour apart. Six hours later I gave 
him two to three tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 


I then gave him in a little water forty drops of 
mangifera and sixty drops of echinacea alter- 
nately three times a day. These remedies are 
sold by druggists who handle medicine for the 
eclectic profession. I dissolved about ten cents’ 
worth of boric acid in a pint of water and 
mopped the dog’s mouth out twice a day, forcing 
him to swallow some of this boric acid, because 
I believe that in cases of this kind the intes- 
tines are affected exactly like the mouth. In 
treating the last dog I gave but little mangifera 
and echinacea, but used a great deal of sulphur, 
perhaps from one to two tablespoonfuls each 
day, while I gave the mangifera and echinacea 
only about once a day. 

I believe that sulphur is the principal med- 
icine. I do not doubt that a large per cent. of 
cases can be cured by omitting the sulphur and 
using the echinacea and mangifera regularly; 
but I believe I can cure a great many more 
cases by using less echinacea and mangifera 
and more sulphur. 

Doctors who are not of the eclectic profes- 
sion and know what effect echinacea and man- 
gifera have, and for what they are given, and 
know the condition of the dog, can doubtless 
substitute other medicines that would get the 
same results. These remedies were suggested 
by a doctor of the eclectic profession whose son 
was at that time handling my dogs. If I have 
any more cases, and it does not develop in my 
best dogs, as an experiment I am going to 
leave off the mangifera and echinacea, using 
more sulphur from the start. 

When I first began to use the sulphur, a year 
ago, I could not believe that a dog could stand 
a tablespoonful each day, yet a friend of mine 
told me he gave his dogs two tablespoonfuls each. 
In this last case, when I increased the sulphur 
I noticed that the dog’s condition seemed to 
improve. It is very difficult to get a sick dog 
to take sulphur. When a dog is first taken 
sick, before he loses his appetite and becomes 
unable to swallow his food, I believe if you will 
mix the sulphur—a tablespoonful twice a day— 
with food that he will relish, he will never get 
to the stage where he will be unable to eat. 

I waited so long before beginning the sulphur 
treatment on this last dog that he had no ap- 
petite, would not eat, and could not drink water 
on account of the condition of his mouth. I 
knew that it would require food and water to 
keep him alive; so twice a day I thoroughly 
mixed a tablespoonful of sulphur with an egg 
(and sometimes I put in a _ tablespoonful of 
whiskey). This mixture I put into a_ big- 
mouthed bottle and drenched the dog; some- 
times I used two eggs, but I think two eggs 
too much at one time. About twice a day I 
would drench the dog with one-half teacupful 
of water, as he could not take water of his own 
accord; but a better plan would be to reduce the 
quantity and give oftener. 

In every case I find that about five or six 
days after the dog takes this disease he begins 
to pass blood, being affected just like a person 
with flux. And considering this condition, I 
feel sure that the intestines are affected just 
like the mouth. The most difficult part of the 
disease to handle is regulating the bowels. I 
gave this last-mentioned dog on an average of 
five to ten cents’ worth of bismuth a day. I 
also gave him, in broken doses, paregoric, 
laudanum and salts mixed, and gave him one 
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or,two doses of Jamaica ginger. At one time I 
gave him one-fourth teaspoonful of black 
pepper. 

Just what checked his bowels I do not know. 
I never did get his bowels checked until I cut 
his food down to one egg a day and gave that 
at different times, and gave but little sulphur 
that day. Beginning on the following day 
after I got his bowels checked, I gave him a 
teaspoonful of ground beef, raw, about three 
times a day, and one egg. I would mix with 
the beef about a grain of table salt. I increased 
his food very slowly, knowing that a relapse 
would doubtless mean death. 

I was not so anxious to save this particular 
dog, but the reason I gave his case such close 
attention was that I might trom this experience 
learn how to treat the other man’s dogs and 
dogs I hope to own, if they became similarly 
affected. Every case that I have lost since 1 
learned anything about treating the disease has 
been lost on account of my inability to control 
the bowels. Had I been at home during the 
day, I could perhaps have handled the case 
much better. 

I do not believe anything we give the dogs 
will stop that bloody flow until the sulphur, or 
some other remedy, has time to purify the 
blood; and it is necessary for this bowel trouble 
to run its course to a certain extent. Yet it 
not eventually controlled, the death of the dog 
will be the result. If we have no desire to im- 
mediately check the bowels, bismuth, or some 
other preparation to reline the bowels, should 
be given during the day. 

You may think I have covered much ground 
trying to tell you how I treated this dog, and 
that I have a very poor way of expressing my- 
self. If I understood medical terms, or was a 
trained nurse, I might put my statements into 
language that would be better appreciated by 
you. I do not know what success you would 
have in following my suggestions, but I would 
be very glad to have you try the above-men- 
tioned treatment. Handling a dog with black 
tongue is a job almost equal to that of handling 
a case of typhoid. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the sul- 
phur cure. I believe that, without mangifera 
and echinacea, I can now cure nearly every 
case by using the sulphur more freely than I did 
at first, supplemented with boric acid, bismuth, 
and the like, preceded by calomel and oil. A 
friend of mine, ex-Sheriff Jennings, Lebanon, 
Tenn., says that he lost his entire pack one 
year from black tongue. The next year he had 
another pack, but the same season of the year 
the black tongue developed. He began the sul- 
phur treatment, preceded by calomel and oil, 
followed by a tablespoonful of sulphur twice a 
day, and did not lose a single case. His dogs 
were affected exactly like mine. I am sure that 
sulphur is a preventive, else I would have more 
than one case in my kennel when the disease 
once develops. It has never developed in my 
kennels during the winter. I believe if one will 
give his dogs sulphur twice a week during the 
summer months, black tongue will not develop 
in his kennels. é 

I understand that black tongue is a Southern 
disease, and that the veterinary doctors 
throughout the South admit that they have but 
little success in handling it. Some pronounce 
it dumb rabies, and say there is no cure for it. 


Yet I know that I have cured several cases, and 
believe that, if properly handled, nearly every 
case can be cured. 

I have not the money to contribute to this 
cause that Rockefeller gave for hookworm ex- 
perimenting. But if anything I have said helps 
the dogs to the extent that I believe Rocke- 
feller’s hookworm contribution is going to do 
for man, I shall feel amply repaid. 

Joun F, DRAUGHON. 


Duck Food. 


New ORLEANS, June 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Game Commission is preparing to 
plant large quantities of wild celery roots and 
fox-tail grass seed on the tract of about 15,000 
acres in Vermilion parish near Vermilion Bay, 
which has been given to the State by Mr. Mc- 
lilhenny and Mr. Ward for a duck and game 
preserve. Mr. Miller says that ducks, geese and 
brant are very fond of wild celery and fox-tail 
grass, and he hopes it will draw them by the 
thousands to the place next fall and winter. 
The preserve will be strictly guarded and no 
one will be allowed to hunt or kill any of the 
ducks or other birds. A portion of it will be 
used by deer. 

The Crescent City Gun and Rod Club held its 
eighth aniversary dinner Sunday, at Chef Men- 
teur, and a large number participated. Refresh- 
ments were served in abundance and several 
talks were made informally and a good time 
was had by every one present. The club is 
noted for its hospitality. L. Weiland is Presi- 
dent, and W. Brandt Vice-President. There 
were a number of guests. 

The Game Commission has received blanks 
for the hunters’ licenses for IgII-1912, dated 
June 1, and will distribute them to the various 
sheriffs over the State. The hunting season 
does not open until fall, but the law requires 
the licenses to date from June 1 of each year. 
A sportsman’s license costs $1.00, the market 
hunters’ license $10, and the license for the non- 
resident $15. 

Petitions have been received by the Game 
Commission from various portions of the State 
asking that an effort be made to rid the streams 
of thick growths of hyacinths. The streams near 
Napoleonville are so thickly grown with the 
hyacinth that it is almost impossible to get a 
small motor boat through them and navigation 
is practically stopped in places. It is also said 
that these hyacinths kill the fish and are in- 
imical to spawning. The Game Commission 
has had this problem before it for a long while, 
and while it is admitted the hyacinth presents 
many difficulties, still they can be destroyed, but 
it will take a large expenditure of money. The 
commission has not been in a position financially 


to carry on the hyacinth crusade’ systematically. 
F, G. G. 


New York Legislature. 


AtBANny, N. Y., July 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Governor Dix has signed these bills: 

Senator Fiero’s, in relation to hooking suckers 
in Ulster county. 

Assemblyman Brereton’s, extending to the 
towns of Queensbury, Warren county and Hop- 
kinton, St. Lawrence county, the prohibition 
against fires to clear lands. 

Assemblyman Brereton’s, providing that perch 


may be taken through the ice by angling in Lake 
George at any time, and pike perch from June 
16 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 

Assemblyman Cosad’s, relative to the open 
season for lake trout and the use of nets in 
Seneca Lake. 

Assemblyman Evans’, relative to the open sea- 
son for deer in the town of Neversink, Sullivan 
county. 

Assemblyman Gurnett’s, making the open sea- 
son for trout in Seneca and Cayuga lakes from 
April 16 to Sept. 21. 

Assemblyman Wende’s, providing that mullets, 
carp, muckers and dogfish may be speared in the 
waters of Lake Erie from March 1 to May 15, 
both inclusive. 

Assemblyman Cheney's, prohibiting the taking 
by any person of more than five squirrels in one 
day in Cattaraugus county and making numerous 
changes regarding the open season for various 
kinds of fish in that county. 

The Governor has vetoed Senator Platt’s bill, 
amending the forest, fish and game law in rela- 
tion to the open season for fishing in Lake Keuka. 


Governor Dix has signed Senator Bayne’s bill 
relative to the sale of game, the open season for 
birds and the storage of fish and game in the 
close season. 

The Senate has passed these bills: 

Assemblyman Gurnett’s, re.ative to taking fish 
with set lines in Schuyler county. 

Assemblyman Wende’s, relative to spearing 
non-game fish in Lake Erie and its tributaries. 

Assemblyman T. K. Smith’s, prohibiting the 
taking of male pheasants in the towns of Parish, 
West Monroe and Amboy, Oswego county. 

Assemblyman Cheney’s, prohibiting the taking 
of more than five squirrels in one day in Catta- 
raugus county. 

The Assembly has passed these bills: 

Senator Roosevelt’s, providing that there shall 
be no open season for quail in Dutchess or 
Ulster county until 1916. 

Senator Roosevelt’s, changing the open season 
for hares and rabbits in Richmond and Wyoming 
counties, and relative to the hunting of hares 
and habbits with ferrets in certain counties. 

Senator Emerson’s, prohibiting the taking of 
more than thirty pounds of fish in one day in 
Lake George by one boat. 

Senator Roosevelt’s bill, in relation to actions 
for penalties to costs and to the appropriation 
of lands and to the pollution of streams. ECC. 





No Monopoly. 


This section has no monopoly of the English 
sparrow nuisance, says the Boston Transcript. 
Kansas is now making a vigorous crusade against 
it. In one of his essays, Charles Lamb refers 
to the treasurer of the “Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” who included in his account: 
“Item, disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to poison the sparrows, by 
my order.” This was disallowed, but it showed 
the reputation of the little feathered outlaw, 
even in that day. Perhaps had the importers 
of these undesirable birds been closer readers of 
the English c’assics, we might have escaped these 
present unpleasant associations. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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Migrations of the Maoris. 


AUTHENTIC tradition — history and genealogy, 
passed by word of mouth from generation to 
generation and taught with scrupulous exactness 
by the Tohungas, or priests—places the arrival 
of the Maoris in New Zealand at about the 
twelfth century, and before that time they had 
discovered and settied other islands in the South 
Pacific. 

The Polynesian race, of which the Maoris, 
Hawaiians, Samoans and some other islanders 
are branches, has been traced back to a prob- 
able origin in Northern India, and is in no de- 
gree related to the negroid races of Australia 
or of the “black” islands of the Pacific. Traces 
of their visits to the west coast of the American 
continent have been found, and Charles Nelson, 
of Whakarewarewa, an ethnologist and philolo- 
gist of remarkable attainments, who spent a year 
in searching the globe for evidences of the origin 
and wanderings of the Maoris, assured me that 
he had found in the Smithsonian Institution evi- 
dence that pointed to their penetration even to 
the Rocky Mountain region or to contact with 
the race that peopled this continent. 

Certain it is that the o:d Maoris were bold 
and adventurous navigators and had sailed the 
South Seas in their canoes centuries before the 
first European crossed the Atlantic. One of the 
first Maori canoes to reach New Zealand was 
the Arawa, and one of the clans or tribes takes 
its name from that craft and preserves in oral 
history the names of the captain and crew. The 
Arawa is the Mayflower of Maori history, and 
the descendants of the people constituting her 
crew and passenger list are the blue bloods of 
the race. 

How did these hardy sailors find their way 
without compass or knowledge of astronomy 
across the vast waste of water in vessels fash- 
ioned from the hollowed trunks of trees? That 
is a question that has puzzled and amazed all 
who have sought to learn the origin of the 
Maoris and traced their course from India and 
the Malay archipelago through Polynesia to New 
Zealand. True, their canoes were staunch and 
seaworthy craft, some of them eighty to one 
hundred feet in length, and two of them lashed 
together in the manner of a catamaran could 
weather the fiercest storms of the Indian ocean 
and carry provisions for long voyages. It is 
known that the Maoris provisioned their canoes 
chiefly with the tuber resembling the sweet 
potato, which they brought to New Zealand, and 
that they carried water in bamboo logs that 
were laid in the bottom of the canoe and thus 
served as ballast. But how did they find their 
way, and what definite purpose did they have 
when they put to sea and pushed hardily into 
the vast unknown? 

It is hardly credible that any people cou'd be 
So aimlessly adventurous as to undertake voyages 
of unknown thousands of miles without any defi- 
nite object in view and without plausible reason 
for expecting to find anything but an illimitable 
waste of water. When the Maori left port, in 

Hawaiki” or some island in the Malay group, 


and pointed the prow of his canoe east or south, 


he was going somewhere and had some notion 
of how he was going to get there. 

The only plausible theory to account for the 
remarkable canoe voyages of the Polynesians 
that I have ever heard advanced I came across 
in the most uniikely place. The pages of a New 
Zealand Government report on the habits and 
characteristics of native birds, made by the care- 
taker of an island off the coast of the South 
Island that has been set apart as a sanctuary 
for birds and is visited two or three times a 
year by Government vessels to leave supplies for 
the lone resident. 

The caretaker of Resolution Island, Richard 
Henry, is a keen observer, an open-eyed and open- 
minded naturalist and a philosopher of a rare 
sort. His reports are the most interesting pub- 
lic documents I have ever read, and they are 
buried in formidable volumes that nobody reads. 
I have given some of his observations on the 
birds to Forest AND STREAM from time to time, 
and I am sure that the readers have found them 
worth while and quite different from the work 
of some of our own eminent nature fakirs, who 
have found crows setting up boards of educa- 
tion and teaching their young to caw in little 
red school houses of the woods. 

Richard Henry, marooned upon a lone’y island, 
studies his birds and thinks of many things, and 
he writes down what he thinks and puts it into 
his official report, and the Government of New 
Zealand has sense enough not to edit all the 
soul out of his copy and to print it just as he 


writes it. In one of Richard Henry’s reports 


‘on the birds of Resolution Island, printed about 


across the subhead 
had to 


eight years ago, I came 
“Seals,” and this, in part, is what he 
say about seals: 

“In olden times, no doubt, seals were very 
numerous, and when all traveing toward their 
breeding islands at one season, the old natives 
may have followed them, or steered the course 
the various parties were going, and thus dis- 
pensed with chart and compass and provisions, 
for even now some natives can catch seals with 
a harpoon at sea. To show how tame they used 
to be, one of the old voyagers wrote as follows 
of the seals on Mas-a-fura in 1767: ‘We went 
ashore, but could hardly set a foot down, the 
seals lay so thick. * * * We had to kill a 
notable number of them, because they were con- 
tinually running against us.’ And, again, ‘The 
seals on the southern islands were so tame that 
they played fearlessly about the men who were 
skinning those they had just killed.” That was 
only a hundred and fifty years ago, and with 
millions of such seals as those, there is not a 
shadow of a doubt but that five hundred or a 
thousand years ago the natives could have fol- 
lowed them and caught them in the ocean for 
food when on their voyages of discovery. 

“Seals may have inhabited the world for ages 
before man, and have had a hereditary knowl- 
edge of all the islands in the sea. They may 
have been as numerous as man is now, for they 
would not care for land animals so long as they 
had sacred breeding places on islands off the 


coasts, and we may have no idea of the number 
of seals that existed before man started to 
butcher them. 

“Norfolk Isiand is a mere dot in the great 
ocean, and about five hundred miles away from 
anywhere, and to show how hard a thing it is 
to find a small island like that, we may cite the 
hunt our swift steamers had for the ‘Perth- 
shire,” and they might be as long finding Nor- 
folk Island if they did not know where it was 
located, yet the old canoe men found it and lived 
there for a while, although they had all left it 
before Captain Cook found it in 1774. Perhaps 
Norfolk Island is Hawaiki (the traditional start- 
ing point of the Maori), but we cannot tell, as 
there was no one there to tell us the name of it. 
From its lonely position [ have no doubt it was 
once a great seal rookery, and that the natives 
found it by following the seals when they were 
going home to breed and lived there until they 
were all eaten or driven away. After the seals 
had gone, the natives, who were accustomed to 
the fleshpots, would say: ‘Our soul abhorreth 
bananas and fish; there are plenty of splendid 
trees; let us make a lot of big canoes and follow 
the seals to the southeast at their next breeding 
season.’ This might account for the Maori mi- 
gration to New Zealand, because with the pre- 
vailing winds they could hardly miss it from 
Norfolk Island. 

“Before the advent of man, New Zealand, 
being without any offensive land animals and 
having abundance of fish, was probably the great- 
est old seal rookery in the world, and would 
have been quite easy to find by those who could 
keep afloat in canoes, but such people would 
never have been able to go back to Hawaiki if 
there were no seals going to point them out the 
way, and for the same reason they would not 
go willingly to Australia. The ‘darkies’ 
too handy with their spears to suit the seals. 

“The Sandwich Islands were still more lonely, 
for they were about a thousand miles away from 
anywhere, yet the old natives found them, and 
I think brought pigs there. They must have 
known where they were going, or at least were 
confident of finding land somewhere. Those 
islands were almost sure to have been seal 
rookeries, and the sea's may have been so tame 
and got so used to the canoes that they would 
come alongside within reach of the clubs and 
spears. 

“If this theory be correct, it would put the 
whole mystery of navigation in a nutshell, be- 
cause it would supply chart, compass and pro- 
visions. 

“It is well known now that the seals go away 
from the Pribiloffs for two-thirds of the year 
and make journeys of many thousands of miles 
and return at the proper time almost to a day. 
This implies that they must always have a so- 
called “instinctive” knowledge of their position 
at sea. 

“According to Dr. Conan Doyle the hair seals 
in the arctic ocean perform a more difficult feat 
than this, which also gives a hint of how the 
native navigators may have used other seals. He 
writes: ‘For breeding purposes the seals all 
come together at a variable spot which is evi- 
dently prearranged among them, and as this place 
may be anywhere within many hundreds of 
square miles of floating ice, it is no easy matter 
for the sealer to find it. The means by which 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—ForeEst AND STREAM, Aug, 14, 1873. 


THEIR BATTERIES SPIKED. 


THE Palisades Interstate Park Commission has 
at last stopped the destruction of Hook Moun- 
tain by a trap rock quarry company. For years 
this company has been actively engaged in blast- 
ing away the side of the mountain facing the Hud- 
son River. Great gashes were cut by series of blasts 
which, several times daily, awoke the echoes for 
miles around and shook the earth over a wide 
area. The last of these has been fired. The 
quarrymen have four more weeks in which to 
clean up and crush the loose stone already quar- 
ried, but by the first of next December the ma- 
chinery and equipment must all be removed, as 
at that time the property will pass into the pos- 
session of the commission. 

Little by little public sentiment has pushed the 
destructive quarrymen down the steep slopes of 
the Palisades into their barges and compeiled 
them to cast off. From Fort Lee to Rockland 
Light silence reigns along the cliffs where the 
roar of heavy blasts disturbed all wild and other 
life throughout the daylight hours. Peaceful 
camps are tucked away in the shade all along 
the river side, and happy parties cruise along- 
shore or tramp over the footpaths, while ivy and 
sumach and small trees have spread out their 
branches and are slowly covering the great scars 
left by the vandals, who cared not for the beauty 
of the matchless cliffs but only for the money 
the crushed stone would bring in the market. 

Credit for the acquisition of this preserve, 
which has grown immensely in recent years, 


is due to public spirited men and women of the 
two States most affected, but the quarrymen 
themselves were the most potent factor in bring- 
ing about the legislation which has saved the 
Palisades and added to the original park thou- 
sands of acres of rough country not thought of 
at first. While the friends of the park move- 
ment talked of their pet scheme at odd times, 
the quarrymen never ceased to bombard all those 
who hesitated, and when the public could no 
longer tolerate the vandalism, it laid a heavy 
hand on the traprock men, and spiked their bat- 
teries forever. 


THE BALAKLALA CASE. 


ANOTHER smelter has been compelled to obey 
the mandate of the Federal Courts and cease de- 
stroying vegetation in the vicinity of its plant 
through the agency of deadly fumes from its 
smokestacks. 

The people of Shasta county, California, have 
for a long time sought to prevent the destruc- 
tion of forest trees and of their fruit trees and 
crops by gas escaping from the stacks of the 
Baiaklala Copper Company. About a year ago, 
as told in these columns at the time, the farmers 
obtained a decree against the smelter company 
in the United States Circuit Court, in which 
Judge Morrow forbade the company to operate 
its smelter should more than .0075 per cent. of 
sulphur dioxide be permitted to escape in the 
fumes. 

The destruction of vegetation went on apace. 
Finally the company, cited for contempt of court, 
admitted that the court order had not been 
obeyed, but claimed that no device existed which 
would stop the escape of deadly vapor. 

Such excuses have frequently been made in 
similar cases, notably that of the Anaconda 
Smelter in Montana, but this one was not ac- 
cepted by the complainants nor by Judge Mor- 
row. He has directed that when the ore now on 
hand at the Balaklala plant has been smelted, 
the works shall be closed until a means has 
been devised to prevent the escape of the deadly 


gas. 


Ten years and more ago it was something of 
an adventure to float down the Ohio or the Mis- 
souri River and the Mississippi to New Orleans 
or the Gulf. Now it is not unusual to find 
launch and houseboat parties all along these 
streams in summer, ascending and descending, 
while with the coming of autumn the general 
trend is southward with the birds. Fishing and 
shooting parties find in the long cruise in autumn 
much that is fascinating at the time and pleas- 
ant to remember afterward, and there is still 
sufficient game and fish to furnish good sport 
and replenish the modest larder. There as else- 
where the cruising launch is at its best, and the 
men and women who pass their vacations in 
little or long voyages on these waterways have 
chosen wisely, as a glance at their happy faces 
and rugged bodies will show. 

& 

Tue Australian fly-casters have again given a 
practical demonstration of the excellence of 
American six-strip split-bamboo rods. In mak- 
ing a great record, Dr. Maitland used a rod 
which was made in New York State more than 
four years ago. It is plain Tonkin cane built, 
wound and fitted exactly as are all of the typical 


American fishing rods. The Australians seem 
to regard it as remarkable that a rod four years 
old should prove to be capable of such strenu- 
ous use, whereas age alone has little effect on 
American rods or any other good rods. Add 
to this the fact that the doctor has practiced 
almost daily with this particular rod, and his 
performance is indeed the most noteworthy one 
of its kind ever recorded in fly-casting annals. 
Re 
Consut Isaac A., MANNING reports that ac- 
cording to a Caracas newspaper an effort is to 
be made to develop the silkworm industry in 
the eastern part of Colombia, near Cucuta. Ex- 
periments made at Maiquetia, a suburb of La 
Guaira, with the mulberry tree, have demon- 
strated that it can be successfully cultivated in 
that part of Venezuela, and an experiment will 
be made there with the silkworm also. In view 
of the high price of silkworm gut, the best of 
which comes from one small section in Spain, 
the progress of the Central American experi- 
ments will be eagerly watched. Substitutes for 
sikworm gut are being exploited, and when 
made up into leaders and snells give fair service 
for a time, but it is not to be expected that 
these wiil materially affect gut prices unless 
great improvement is made in them. 
R 
THE camera has come into such general use 
that it is the exception rather than the rule to 
go into the woods without one. And while it 
is not always possible to bring back the heads 
or skins one seeks, other trophies as lasting, and 
often more interesting, are preserved through 
the medium of the little black box. Send the 
pictures you made on your last vacation to 
Forest AND STREAM. If they are of the right 
sort, those accepted for publication will be paid 
for. Silver prints are preferred, but black-and- 
white prints will serve. The popular glossy 
green-black prints do not reproduce well. 
Rg 
Tue log of the yacht Virginia reads like a 
romance, but a romance of an unusual sort. 
While she lay hard and fast on the coral reef 
off the coast off Cuba, on which she grounded 
while returning from a cruise up the Amazon 
River, the party on board relieved the tedium 
by fishing. Better sport they could not have 
found had they searched far and wide, and they 
enjoyed it in a leisurely way not often possible 


in shipwrecks. 
R 


In another co’umn will be found a statement 
of the results attained by one of our Tennessee 
correspondents in the treatment of hunting dogs 
for black tongue. In the South, Mr. Draughon 
informs us, this disease has frequently proved 
almost as fatal as hydrophobia, but after care- 
ful treatment with simple remedies he feels con- 
fident that a majority of the dogs affected with 
black tongue can be saved. 

x 

Tue Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and 
Game has decided not to report favorably the 
bill which was introduced some weeks ago in 
the New York Legislature, providing for a bar 
against the use of repeating and automatic guns. 

v 

THE Index to Volume LXXVI. (January to 
June, 1911) of Forest AND STREAM is now ready 
for distribution and will be mailed to any sub- 
scriber who may request it. 
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The Eastern Tuna. 


AVALON, Cal., June 20—Editor Forest and 
Siream: It is with much interest that the men 
of the Tuna Club in California have watched 
the attempts of angiers to take the tuna with 
rod and reel and tackle upon which the Tuna 
Club has made its records. A number of Tuna 
Club members have endeavored to set the pace 
elsewhere. Mr. Earlescliffe went to the Medi- 
terranean and tried them. Mr. Aflalo went to 
Madeira and then to the northeast coast of 
Canada and later, Mr. Conn, of the Tuna Club, 
tried the same place. 

In the summer of 1910 a school of tunas came 
up the Atlantic coast and several were taken. 

In Nova Scotia, or near the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, the trouble seems to be that the fish 
are too large. Several have been hooked and 
boats have been towed up and down the coast, 
but the fish so far have outclassed the anglers 
or have forced the play until after dark, then 
started to sea. 

For several seasons I scoured the Atlantic in- 
side of Boon Island off Ogunquit and Old Or- 
chard Beach hoping to hook a tuna. I used a 
rod of thirteen or fourteen ounces (I have the 
butt yet), and live and dead mackerel bait, but 
never saw a tuna, though I was constantly en- 
couraged by my boatman, who told me he had 
seen horse mackerel, as he cailed them, along- 
side as long as his dory, and that they frequently 
would stand by when he was cleaning dogfish 
(sharks) and eat the refuse as he tossed it to 
them. He regaled my piscatorial appetite par- 
ticularly with accounts of one giant tuna, ten or 
eleven feet long, which was so tame that he 
named it, and could almost touch it as it swam 
about the dory. I trolled miles and hours for 
this fish, but never saw it. 

The fact is that the Atlantic tunas, so far as 
my knowledge goes—and I may be wrong—are 
as a rule too big to come within the rod-and- 
reel class; not because they are too big to wear 
out, but because they are too heavy to lift or 
maneuver with a rod of any kind. Not only this, 
but the fish to give sport is the maximum sized 
fish of the medium class. To illustrate, in my 
own experience I found more sport, more ac- 
tivity in a two and a half-pound brook trout than 
in a nine-pound rainbow. I had my most excit- 
ing play with a ninety-pound tuna, my hardest 
on a 183-pounder. Colonel Morehouse holds the 
Tuna Club record with a 251-pounder. I took 
my 183-pound tuna in four hours of as hard 
fighting as I could put into it during the twelve 
miles it towed me. I literally made the physical 
effort of my life and was in good condition, and 
my boatman, who had seen more tunas taken 
than any man, told me that he had never seen 
so hard a fighter. Colonel Morehouse killed his 
251-pound fish in the same time, but it was too 
big to make so hard a fight as a smaller fish, 
though I am not detracting from its play; I am 
merely arguing that it is not the biggest fish 
that is the hardest fighter; it is the medium sized 
fish. 

My best tarpon was not over 125 pounds; my 


Liggest was so big he couid not jump. I think 
he weighed 250 or more pounds—he got away. 
The record tarpon was too big to get out of the 
water more than once. He was a dead weight, 
a gallant fighter. This is true of all game fishes. 
It is the long slender tarpon under 150 pounds, 
the medium size trout, black bass, sa mon, that 
put up the best fights. 

Hundreds of men have tried to beat the Tuna 
Club record, but so far have failed. Tunas of 
doubtless 400 or 500 pounds have been hooked 
and played by two men, fourteen hours, but I 
submit that such a giant fails into the legitimate 
harpoon or grain class. The rod and reel is 
out-classed. My 183-pound fish I nearly lost be- 
cause the lifting strain was so terrific that my 
line would repeatedly cut down into the spool 
and stop the reel. I think that some time the 
251-pound record will be beaten, but it should 
be done with the tackle of the Tuna Ciub, a 
rod not less than six feet in length and a twenty- 
one or twenty-four thread line. In point of fact 
ail the big tunas taken at Santa Catalina, I think, 
were with twenty-one thread lines, length being 
considered an advantage. 

I am led to express this hope that a!l tuna 
anglers will use the twenty-one thread line, as 
the Tuna Club has sixty or so records made on 
it, and if a larger fish is taken, it will be of in- 
terest to compare the catch, but if a thirty-four 
or larger line is used, almost all the sport is 
taken out of it, as there is little chance of a 
break. The huge fish will merely tow the boat 
about all day and possibly go to sea at night, and 
the line will have to be cut. I am induced to 
say this, as in a most interesting paper C. F. 
Lane, in the County Gentleman, London, says: 
“The line itself must be stronger than the stand- 
ard adopted by the Tuna Club of Avalon, as 
Colonel Conn, the well-known member of that 
club, realized this year, that known as thirty-nine 
best Cuttyhunk being as light as it is advisable 
to use, and 300 yards is the minimum length.” 

No one will question Colonel Conn’s judgment 
as a big fish angler, as he has taken practically 
everything that can be taken, and in a most 
sportsmanlike way, but I hope he will try the 
big Nova Scotia tunas with the twenty-one or 
twenty-four line upon which all the records have 
been made in California, so that there will be 
some base for comparison. Personally, I am of 
the opinion, as I have suggested, that the fish 
which cannot he taken with a twenty-one or 
twenty-four line passes out of the rod class and 
is in the harpoon or grain (Florida) class, a 
sport in itself which I have enjoyed with a large 
variety of fishes including the big Bahamian 
barracuda, sharks, swordfish, rays, etc. I do not 
mean to say that a very large tuna, we will say, 
cannot be taken with a thirty-nine line, but I 
believe it would become a towing match, and 
that if the fish reached deep water, the angler 
would find it practically impossible to lift so 
big a fish or pump it un, the work becoming so 
strenuous that it would pass beyond the pale 
of sport. If, on the other hand, you grain a 
big 1,000-pound tuna, the fish is maddened, an 
element of danger enters the game, and for two 


men to take such a fish with a spear would 
certainly entitle them to the highest honors. In 
a word, I believe it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that there is a line separating the rod and 
the grain or harpoon class beyond which one 
is liable to step in the case of an 800 or 1,000- 
pound tuna. 

I once took a huge swordfish with rod and 
reel. I believe Edward Vom Hofe holds the rec- 
ord, though I do not recail the length. My own 
was too heavy to weigh in the locality in which 
it was caught, but it was game for the grains 
or harpoon. It merely towed me about and 
tried to cut me up at the finish. 

I have taken the same sized fish with the 
grains, nursesharks, etc., when the attempt was 
a battle, and have been jerked overboard and 
forced to let go. If tuna hunters in Nova Scotia, 
the Mediterranean, Madeira or eisewhere will fish 
with the Tuna Club tackle, which we know is 
certainly equal to a 251-pound fish, and we think 
a 350-pounder, some most interesting and valu- 
able deductions and comparisons with the former 
catches can be made. 

The difficulties in the way of taking many 
tunas of over 100 pounds with rod and reel may 
be estimated when it is known that out of the 
thousands of anglers who have tried it in the 
last ten years, and the expenditure of tens of 
thousands of dol'ars, not over seventy men have 
succeeded, these constituting the voting mem- 
bers of the Tuna Ciub. Cartes F. Hotper. 


A Pedagogical Angler. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The poem herewith is a little gem, too 
good not to be set up before the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM. I hope you will let your 
subscribers have the benefit of it. Prof. Charles 
E. White, the author, is one of our public school 
principals and is a “pedagogical angler” which, 
by the way, would seem to me a good title for 
the poem. 


!n the world of pedagogics, 
He who draws its revenue 
Must be quite as many-sided 
As the famous split-hamboo. 


Now the virtue of this fish rod, 
We are told by knowing guides, 
Is the true articulation 
Of exact trihedron sides; 


And that all its single sections, 
Each a truncate bamboo split, 

Must be mitred and assembled 
‘Lo a geometric fit. 


As a frustrumed hexahedron, 
Firmly bound in silken grip, 

With a fair and faultless taper 
From the reel seat to the tip; 


Hence its flex to tip the nibble, 
And its strength to land the fish; 
Hence its fame as highest apex 
Of the angler’s fondest wish. 


From a viewpoint pedagogic, 
Thus we read this metaphor: 

It behooves each Knight of Learning 
To extend his repertoire. 


Gain experience composite, 
Master multifarious arts, 

Take on poise and conscious powers 
Be a pedagogue of parts. 


Here’s the plain interpretation 
From the angler’s point of view, 

Be not just a common fish pole; 
Be a peerless split-bamboo. 


J. E. BrerHaror. 
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Little Talks About Fly-Fishing. 


Uxster County, N. Y., June 24.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: “Oh, why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” Why do we persist in mak- 
ing the same old mistakes when we really do 
know better? For instance, take fine gut leaders 
vor casting lines that have been used a little and 
ithen put away for a year or two. 

They seem to be quite good and are strong 
cenough when dry. It is a bother to soak well 
cand itest before using, so on they go and away 
tthey go. 

Not being fit or of much account physically 
at the present writing, my peregrinations have 
been strictly limited in extent. It wili be under- 
stood, therefore, that I was highly gratified by 
the discovery of a short stretch of water that 
was entirely to my mind and suited to a slow, 
wot to say, poky method of fishing. I took one 
good trout, hooked another, which proved to be 
one of those lazy beggars that stand on their tails 
and gape at you, or slowly sail about, no dash, 
no go at all. Of course, this fish got away; they 
usually do. 

By this time the leader was thoroughly soaked 
and I kad arrived at the cream of the water. 
‘The’ first cast placed the fly just right after I 
had spotted a quiet rise at a natural, and a large 
trout accepted the artificial insect with equal 
confidence. A gentle strike and away sailed the 
fish with the fly and four feet of gut as memen- 
toes of a silly looking angler. Never mind, I 
had another choice two-year-old casting line on 
my hat, fly tied on and all the rest of it. Do 
it again? I did; two times, twice more. Two 
pet flies presented to the trout for nose rings, 
purely decorative purposes. At last I awoke and 
gently destroyed those used leaders, throwing 
the short remnants into the stream. The trout 
can play with these short pieces or use them 
instead of worms. 

The day was not done, darkness had not fallen ; 
in fact, the sun was still shining with great in- 
dustry and ability, but a kindly mountain bobbed 
up and interposed its bulk between that too 
ardent luminary and a long still flat through 
which the water was just moving. Here and 
there trout were rising at some exceedingly 
minute insects and I carefully marked these 
down. I had put up a brand new casting line 
after thoroughly soaking in the wet box—it had 
been there all the time—and in something less 
than an hour I had extracted five very hand- 
some trout. 

The sport was over and suddenly five large 
broken blisters on two feet began to shout. The 
waders and heavy brogans weighed several hun- 
dred pounds. I found that I was fatigued, 
weary or tired, that it was about supper time 
and that it was necessary to walk home. 

Why should it be necessary to walk home? 
Nobody else does that. They all have automo- 
biles. Many a time I have longed to lie down 
by the trail and die peacefully rather than walk 
another mile. An old friend and myself once 
held each other up for an hour or more after 
we arrived at something like a road. We 
adopted the form of an inverted letter A. Shoul- 
der to shoulder we wabbled gracefully on. To 
be sure he produced a tiny vinaigrette, a miser- 
able caricature of a thing, supposed to be a 
flask, and said to contain ardent spirits, but it 
held semething less than a sixteenth of a drink. 


However, we reached home, which was the ob- 
ject we had in mind, and by the second day 
after were quite ready to do it again. Tight 
lines on big trout or what you will. 

THEODORE GoRDON. 


Black Bass and the Thames. 


REGARDING the introduction into British waters 
of our black bass, A. R. Matthews recently said, 
in the Angler’s News: 

“On Jan. 25 I referred to a rumor in angling 
circles that 1911 might possibly see some Ameri- 
can black bass disporting themselves in the 
Thames, and these fish were the subject of dis- 
cussion the following week at the meeting of the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society. With 
reference to this topic anglers are, iike O iver 
Twist, asking for more, for the report we pub- 
lished recently left off just when it had become 
interesting. Thames anglers would very much 
like to know what the committee thought of 
Micropterus salmoides as, coupled with its good 
name for giving sport to fly and bottom fishers, 
is the allegation made at the great International 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 that it is a pisci- 
vorous fish. Recent inquiries have, I believe, 
shown that the statement is without foundation, 
and that its’ presence would not be likely to 
prejudice the welfare of the native Thames fish. 
Still, give a fish a bad name, etc., and it is hard 
to remove the stigma, so that in the circum- 
stances the Thames Angling Preservation Society 
might very well issue some statement as to its 
action with regard to the American black bass, 
while any information on the subject would also 
be greatly appreciated from anglers and fish and 
game wardens who know the. fish in its native 
iakes and river. 

“Supposing black bass are placed in the Thames 
it will not be the first time they have been intro- 
duced to English waters. If I remember cor- 
rectly, some were turned down at Oulton Broad, 
near Lowestoft, and in one or two other lakes, 
notably at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, but these 
are said to have been the small-mouthed species, 
whose home is in fast-flowing rocky rivers. For 
this reason the experiment came to nothing. The 
large-mouthed biack bass—the fish discussed by 
the Thames Angling Preservation Society — on 
the other hand is stated to do exceedingly well 
in lakes and similar waters. Being slow running 
and deep in many places, the Thames would, it 
is thought by some, be an ideal home for the 
gaine American fish, and providing it can be con- 
clusively shown that it does not principally exist 
on small fish, the sooner the better some are 
placed in that river. The black bass, a perch-like 
fish, certainly looks as though a fat young trout 
or a dainty dace would not come amiss when 
he is hungry. It is acknowledged that he eats 
crayfish and minnows, but I learn that his teeth 
are unlike the pike’s, and are not formed to 
wound or cut, but are otherwise fashioned, and 
that he is by no means the ferocious fish which 
photographs make him appear. 

“With reference to the Oulton black bass I 
have some recollection of once seeing a pre- 
served specimen at the Wherry Hotel, but 
whether it was taken on the rod or how it was 
otherwise caught I am unable to state.” 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


Record Dry-Fly Casting. 


{N a communication dated at Sydney, N.S. W., 
May 27, C. H. Gorrick, honorary secretary of 
the New South Wales Anglers’ Casting Ciub, 
gives the particulars regarding the great dry- 
fly casting record made by the club’s president, 
Dr. H. L. Maitland, on May 27, and inclosed the 
following from one of the Sydney papers: 

A perfect afternoon for fly-casting was much 
appreciated by the members of the New South 
Wales Anglers’ Casting Club on Saturday after- 
noon, when a dry-fly distance casting competi- 
tion was enacted,. under the most favorable 
weather conditions that have been experienced 
since the club was started over three years ago. 
As a rule there is a strong northeasterly wind 
to contend with, but on this occasion just a 
gentle southerly breeze, which was of assistance 
rather than otherwise to the competitors. 

The object of the dry-fly distance casting com- 
petition is to school competitors in attaining the 
skill necessary in dry-fly fishing for trout, when 
the fly must be dried and made to float in a 
natural manner over a feeding fish, and it is 
probably the most difficult event in the c!ub’s 
program. Competitors had to cast for five 
minutes, between two floating parallel lines 
placed twelve feet apart, making three false 
casts in the air, keeping the line alive without 
allowing it to touch the water, the fourth cast 
to score. It was a handicap event, the scratch 
men being Dr. H. L. Maitland, C. H. Gorrick 
and H. K. Anderson; the other competitors were 
awarded points according to their last season’s 
performances. 

Dr. H. C. Moxham was first to board the punt, 
and during his turn the wind was perhaps stronger 
than at any other time through the afternoon, 
as it gradually dropped, and the latter part 
of the second round was enacted in an absolute 
calm. Dr. Moxham cast seventy-one feet and 
was followed by H. O. Chidgey with eighty-four 
feet. H. K. Anderson was fourth, and raised 
the distance to tor feet 5% inches. Last year 
Mr. Anderson established a world’s dry-fly dis- 
tance record of 1o2 feet. In the first round 
H. L. Maitland easily beat this, scoring 105 feet 
2 inches, also reaching about 118 feet in a “no 
cast,” the fly having touched the water behind. 

F. L. J. Thompson’s cast of or feet 1 
inch was an excellent performance, and was the 
third longest cast of the day. In the second 
round very few of the competitors improved 
on their first score, the calm weather being ap- 
parently accountable for this. Dr. H. L. Mait- 
land was the exception. He cast in remarkable 
style, lifting an enormous length of line off the 
water, more than 90 feet at times, swinging it 
during the three false casts in a manner never 
before seen in any tournament in the world. He 
made one magnificent cast of 118 feet 414 inches, 
beating H. K. Anderson’s former world’s record 
by 16 feet 4% inches, and establishing a new 
record which will be found hard to beat. 

Dr. Maitland has had no practice this season and 
considers it a mistake to tax the muscles which 
this work brings into p'ay. He says that he and 
others made a mistake last year in practicing too 
much, and intends to do very little casting prac- 
tice this season. The result of the contest was: 

Dr. H. L. Maitland, scratch, cast 118 feet 4% 
inches, 1; H. O. Chidgey, received 25 feet, cast 
84 feet—1o9 feet, 2; F. L. J. Thompson, received 
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15 feet, cast or feet 1 inch—106 feet 1 inch, 3; 
H. K. Anderson, scratch, cast 101 feet 5% inches, 
4; J. Scoular, received 35 feet, cast 65 feet—r100 
feet, 5. The points in the aggregate for the 
president’s trophy are: H. O. Chidgey, 4; J. 
Scoular, 1. The other placed competitors being 
A grades are ineligible. 

J. W. Bradshaw was honorable judge and 
states that he careful'y measured and testifies 
to the correctness of the above recorded dis- 
tances. 

Mr. Gorrick adds that Dr. Maitland made an- 
other cast of over 128 feet, but this was not re- 
corded, as his fly touched the water in front 
during one of the three preliminary dry-fly casts 
between each scoring cast. 

The conditions of the dry-fly event were as 
follows: Rods of 11 feet or less, to weigh not 
more than 1% ounces to the foot; single-hand 
casting; leaders, single gut, not less than 6 feet 
in length; longest cast to win. The competitor 
must keep his fly moving in the air, and make 
at least three false casts between each scoring 
cast. Upon the fly touching the water in front 
of the platform, it will be scored no cast. 

Without intending to detract in the slightest 
way from the remarkable casting done by Dr. 
Maitiand, which is the best record ever made 
anywhere under dry-fly rules, it must be said 
that the Australians are the first ones to prac- 
tice dry-fly casting for distance with heavy sin- 
gle-hand rods such as are used by them and by 
American casters in the ordinary fly-casting for 
distance without restrictions on length or weight 
of rod, line or leader. Distance dry-fly casting 
contests are practically unknown in England, so 
far as we know, and in America it was intro- 
duced only a short time ago, and has so far been 
restricted to light rods; in fact, in all of the 
accuracy-and-delicacy events, the dry-fly accu- 
racy events, and the dry-fly distance events cast 
during the past two years, the 534-ounce rod, 
9% to 10 feet long, has been used. There is a 
dry-fly accuracy event provided for in the Na- 
tional Association rules, with a limit of 8% 
ounces and 11% feet on rods, but last year (and 
this) this event was open to 534-ounce rods 
only, and the distances to be cast at targets re- 
duced slightly. There is now only one event in 
which the 8'%4-ounce rod is used, the accuracy 
fly, and if this rod is to be permanently ex- 
cluded from the dry-fly accuracy event, then it 
shou'd also be barred in the accuracy fly event, 
so that the number of rods necessary for com- 
peting in all regular events may be reduced by 
one. Fly-casters would then need only the fol- 
lowing rods in order to be prepared for all 
standard events: Salmon fly, 15 feet; heavy fly, 
114 feet or less; accuracy fly, accuracy-and-deli- 
cacy fly, dry-fly distance, dry-fly accuracy and 
distance 5 ounce, 534 ounces. 

Dr. Maitland’s record was made with a Leon- 
ard rod sent him about four years ago by Wm. 
Mills & Son, of New York city. Its length is 
Ir feet and it weighs 11 ounces scant. 





Minnesota Fishing. 
St. Paurt, Minn., June 28.—Editor Forest and 
During the past week we have had 
some extremely warm weather and there has 
not been good fishing. Up to the 15th we had 
very good fishing for small-mouth bass on the 
upper Mississippi and in Lake St. Croix and the 


Stream: 


fishing for wall-eyes was good in Lake Tetonka. 

Charles Green, of Fremont, Neb., and I took 
eight pike from Lake Tetonka on the 18th, 
weighing thirty pounds even, the largest five 
and three-quarters. Six of these were caught 
on a spinner and two on a gold and silver 
spoon, with minnows on the trail hooks. The 
spinner is specially adapted to pike inasmuch 
as it has two or three changeable hooks of 
various sizes and the smaller ones that come 
with it are sure catchers for pike. I think that 


too many of us use large hooks for fish when 
smaller ones would be more effective. 


One of 





DR. H. L. MAITLAND. 


the best bass fishermen in the country uses very 
small hooks for bass, so small indeed that a lot 
of us would think him foolish on the small 
hook question. 

On the St. Croix River and Lake there has 
been some very fine small-mouth bass fishing 
as well as good catches of striped bass. The 
latter are just the size and shape of the aver- 
age small-mouth bass and resemble them in 
habits and otherwise. They rise readily to the 
fly when hungry and the water is not too warm 
but go into deep water and holes, where it is 
hard to get at them when the weather gets 
warm. ; 

Muskies are taking the bait well. Those who 
have gone into the upper part of the State and 
diligently fished the waters have been paid well 
for their efforts, as the returning Waltons all 
show good heads and skins. It is quite the 
thing to preserve the head of the muskie or skin 
him and stretch the hide over a smooth board 
to prove the fish story. 


Dogfish are being speared in all the Minnesota 
lakes where they abound. It is surprising how 
they will attack other fish and tackle as well. 
During the low water we are experiencing this 
spring it would be well for the State to take 
measure to exterminate a lot of these dirty rough 
fish in the waters where they have obtained the 
strongest hold. They will hit a hook or bait 
of any kind and give a splendid fight in the 
water, never leaping, but depending on their 
strength to break the light tackle which they 
seldom fail to accomplish, and then when the 
amateur gets them up to the boat they will open 
up their jaws, and the bait drops from their 
mouth without a chance of the rod handler 
to wreak his revenge. Amos BurRHANS. 





Landlocked Salmon in Lake Michigan. 


From Call J. McCarthy, of Chicago, we have 
received further data relating to the landlocked 
salmon which were taken early in the spring 
from Lake Michigan. He said: 

“I tried very hard to get a specimen of the 
landiocked salmon after I heard from you, but 
it seems as if they work away from this locality 
after a visit of a couple of weeks. 

“For the past few years the fishermen on the 
lake got them in their gill nets for a period of 
two or three weeks and then they disappeared 
until the following season. 

“There is no doubt whatever as to their being 
‘andlocked salmon. I have seen too many to be 
mistaken. Before hearing from you a man 
brought a basket of twenty-three fish into the 
store, and some of them ran up to eight pounds 
in weight. 

“Had I known at the time you would be in- 
terested, I would have gladly sent one on for 
verification. Another year if we are all alive, 
and they again show up, I surely will send some 
to Washington and have the matter thoroughly 
gone into.” 





Kansas City Bait and Fly-Casting Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Below are the scores made by our 
club members at Rock's Lake, June 25: 


7—-%-ounce Accy— %%-ounce 

s Regular. Re-entries. Accy. 
WB Resse 99.0 98.8 98.2 
| a ee ee 98.7 98.3 99.0 
U. H. Hoestermat.........: 98.6 98.5 98.6 
CoB ene oasc ee ahec ce. 98.4 98.7 98.7 
Ch. Sa PO ircissccsesannens 98.4 98.4 98.6 
Be le A i cadeaccavxcuds 98.4 97.5 97.5 
Ne hs SRG daxcusdadsens 97.9 99.4 98.0 
J. G. Hollingsworth........ 97.8 98.6 97.2 
ae SO ee er 97.2 96.3 98.0 
ee eee 96.9 ene 97.8 
G. W. Woolworth........... eiae aeons 94.3 


Mr. Noland established a new club record in 
the quarter-ounce, making this event in six de- 
merits. 

W. F. Stine and J. W. Bramhall, members of 
the club, returned last week from their trip to 
the Nipigon, where they had excellent sport. 
During their stay they took eleven brook trout 
weighing over five pounds apiece, and of this 
number four weighed over six pounds. Mr. 
Stine caught the largest fish, it being a beauti- 
ful trout weighing exactly 634 pounds, while Mr. 
Bramhall took one a quarter of a pound lighter 
or 6% pounds. 

Both of these fish are very handsomely 
mounted and are on exhibition in one of the 
sportsmen’s goods stores in this city. 

E. G. McLean. 
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Yachting Fixtures. 


JULY. 


. Riverside Y. C., annual. 

. Seawanhaka ae Y. C., 15-footers. 

New Rochelle Y. C., Cornfield Lightship race. 

. Brooklyn Y. C., fourth championship, G. B. Y. R. A. 

Edgewood Y. C. special. 

Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, club. 

. Eastern Y. C., to Boothbay. 

. Columbia Y. C., club. 

. Eastern Y. C., to Tenant’s Harbor. 

. New York Y. C., Glen Cove. 

10. American Y. C., Manhasset challenge cup series. 

10. Eastern Y. C., to Camden. 

11. Eastern Y. C., to Fox Island, Thoroughfare. 

12. Eastern Y. C., to Billings Cove. 

13. Eastern Y. C. to Bartlett’s Narrows. 

14. Eastern Y. C., to Winter Harbor. 

15. Larchmont Y. C., coe week opens, 

15. Crescent A. C., 0 

15. Seawanhaka Conia ies = c 

15. East Greenwich Y. C., open. 

15. Columbia Y. C., City Point, a Be A 

15. Boston Y. C., cruise to Boothbay. 

i5. Eastern Y. C., to Bar Harbor. 

16. Eastern Y. C., Bar es to Marblehead. 

16-26. Chesapeake *Bay Y. A., race week. 

17-18.—Columbia Y. C., tT to Marblehead. 

Larchmont Y. C., race week ends. 

New York Canoe Club, Open. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. °C. 

Weetamoe Y. C., special. 

Cohasset Y. C., open, Y. A. 

Corinthian Y. C., Moxbichend, club. 

Indian Harbor Y C., annual. 

Atlantic Y. C., fifth championship G. B. Y. R. A. 

E eee Corinthian Y. C., ladies’ day. 

. Bristol Y. C., ocean race. 

. Squantum Y. C., Y. R. A. ‘ 
Edgewood Y. C., interstate knockabout series. 

. American Y. C., Newburyport, Y. R. A. 
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Some News and a Little Gossip. 


Tue series of races to be sailed on the Sound 
for the Manhasset Bay challenge cup will un- 
doubtedly be the most interesting among the 
smaller yachts of the season. Eight clubs. will 
be represented in the races and four of the boats 
are to come from eastern waters, so that there 
will be an additional interest because of the 
meeting of 31-raters representing New York 
and Massachusetts. This trophy was won last 
year by Cara Mia, owned by Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright representing the American Y. C. That 
yacht defeated Windward, of the Indian Harbor 
Y. C., and Timandra, of the Eastern Y. C. 
This year Cara Mia will try to defend the cup. 
She will be sailed by Mr. Wainwright, which is 
sufficient assurance that she will be well handled, 
but she is now in her third season and four of 
the yachts to take part have been built this 
year. The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. has 
named Corinthian, a new Herreshoff boat, 
which will be sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt. The 
Indian Harbor Y. C. will be represented by 
Joyant, a new Herreshoff boat built for Com- 
modore William H. Childs, and which will be 
sailed by Addison G. Hanan. The Larchmont 
Y. C. will be represented by Windward, a 
Gardner boat built three years ago, owned and 
sailed by Richard A. Monks. 

The Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead has 
named Amoret, owned by C. B. Wheelock, the 
winner of the inter-city match and of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay championship last year. The 
Portland Y. C. has named Sayonara, a new 
boat, owned by Vernon F. West. John B. 


Fallon’s Timandra will represent the Eastern 
Y. C., and the Boston Y. C. will be represented 
by Italia, a new boat, owned by George Lee. 
Italia and Sayonara were built by Hodgdon 
Brothers this year. These and the two older 
boats are built from designs by George Owens. 

Charles Lane Poor has been chosen to repre- 
sent the American Y. C., the Seawanhaka-Cor- 
inthian Y. C. being the first challenger, named 
7Emelius Jarvis, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., 
as its representative, and these two representa- 
tives selected James D. Sparkman, well known 
in yachting on the Sound. 

The representatives of the competing yachts 
must report on board the committee boat off 


Captain’s Island by noon on the day of the first 


race. Before starting, each yacht will be meas- 
ured by William H. Hallock, the measurer of 
the American Y. C., and the certificate of 
measurement must be filed with the committee 
of that club before noon on July 9. The match 
will be sailed under the rules of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Long Island Sound. The 
winner of the match wil: be determined by the 
point system, whereby each yacht entering and 
finishing a race of a match receives one point 
for her entry and one additional point for each 
yacht which she defeats, the winner being the 
yacht scoring the highest aggregate number of 
points in all the races of the match, and a chal- 
lenging yacht which does not start shall be con- 
sidered as a defeated yacht in scoring points. 

No yacht entered for the match may be 
hauled out or laid on shore within twenty-four 
hours preceding the first race or during the 
period of the races except in case of accident 
ior necessary repairs. Any yacht so entered 
which shall have been hauled out or laid on 
shore (except in case of accident and for neces- 
sary repairs) must be launched at least twenty- 
four hours preceding the first race. 

The helmsman must be an amateur and a 
member in good standing of the club whose 
yacht he sails. Each club competing shall file 
with the committee within twenty-four hours of 
the completion of the last day’s race a crew 
certificate on the standard form of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound, 
which, in addition to the details called for, must 
state the club to which each amateur member 
of the crew of its representative yacht belongs. 

The races are to be sailed on July 10, 11 and 
12. In the event of failure to race on any of 
the dates scheduled for any reason deemed suf- 
ficient by the committee, or in the event of a 
tie as a result of the first three races, the series 
will be continued daily thereafter, Saturday and 
Sunday excepted, until the match is won. The 
races of the match will be alternately windward 
or leeward and return and triangular, beginning 
with the former on July 10. A postponed or 
resailed race shall be finished before the next 
race is sailed. Additional races necessary to 
determine the winner of the match will be sailed 
alternately as above. The starting line for all 
races will be between the committee boat and 
a launch or dory anchored off Captain’s Island 
and displaying a red ball. 

The windward and leeward courses are to be 
sailed twice over. From the starting line to and 
around a mark anchored four miles to wind- 
ward or leeward; thence to and around the 
launch or dory at the starting line, leaving all 
marks on the starboard hand. The compass 
course will be set with the warning signal. The 
outer mark will be a boat displaying a red ball. 

The triangular course will be from the start- 
ing line to and around Spar buoy off Oak Neck, 
S. E. 7g S., 3.5 miles; thence to and around the 
gas buoy off Matinicock Point, W.byS., 3 
miles; thence to the starting point, N. by E.% 
E., 3.5 miles. Total, 10 miles; twice around, 20 
miles. These courses may be reversed. The 
warning signal will be made at 1 o’clock, the 
preparatory at 1:05 and the start at 1:10 o'clock. 





During Larchmont race week a series of races 
will be sailed by boats of the Bayside one-de- 
sign and Gravesend Bay- knockabout classes. 
The Gravesend knockabouts are to race to 
Larchmont, starting from off the Crescent 
Athletic Club house at Bay Ridge, and the Bay- 
side boats have only to cross the Sound. The 
races of this series will be sailed Monday; Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of the week. 
There are about a dozen of the Gravesend Bay 
boats going to the Sound, and the Bayside men 
are making efforts to get out a big fleet to 
meet them. While somewhat different in model, 
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these boats are very nearly alike in size. The 
Gravesend Bay boats are a little longer on the 
waterline, a litthe more beam and less draft of 
hull. The two types have the same sail area, 
but the canvas 1s placed differently on each. 
The Gravesend Bay boat has the larger main- 
sail. It is interesting to note the dimensions of 
the two boats by comparison: 









Bayside. Gravesend. 
Length, over all os. ccccscsisce 2ift. 21ft. 
Length, waterline ... 14ft. 6in. 16-17it. 
SEE inca benanacae . 6ft. 6in. 6ft. 644in. 
Draft with board dow . 3ft. 3in. 4ft. 3in. 
Draft with board up.... . lft. 3in. Oft. Tin. 
Area of mainsail .... -200 sq. ft. 250 sq. ft. 
AGORA GE FID Ssscsenc oe sq. ft. 38 sq. ft. 
TGOll SA BUCA cccesnescccccese 50 sq. ft. 250 sq. ft. 


The Bayside boats have skegs on their keel, 
while the Gravesend Bay boats do not. 


Eastern Y. C. 


FourTEEN yachts started in the long distance 
races of the Eastern Y. C. from New London 
to Marblehead last Saturday afternoon, and the 
yachtsmen found nice sailing weather, so that 
fast time was made and the slowest yacht in 
the fleet took only a little more than 28 hours 
to make the 193 miles over the shoals. The 
start was made from off Sarah’s Ledge at the 
entrance to New London Harbor. The 
schooners were sent away at 4:10 o'clock and 
the sloops five minutes later. The wind was 
light and from west, and from the starting line 
to Race Rock the yachts had the wind over 
their starboard quarters. The start was a fine 
one. Enchantress was first away crossing al- 
most with the gun, Elena was on the weather 
quarter of Enchantress and still further to wind- 
ward, but close up was Irolita. The others were 
well bunched. Avenger led the sloops. 

Elena soon drew clear of Enchantress, and at 
Race Rock the times taken were, Elena 4:29:16; 
Enchantress, 4:30:14; Irolita, 4:30:42. Spin- 
nakers were set as soon as Race Rock was 
passed, and it was before the wind to the Vine- 
yard Sound Lightship. Sea Fox and Enchan- 
tress had a luffing match which carried them 
over toward Block Island. Elena and Irolita 
kept well on their courses. In accordance with 
the conditions, spinnakers were not carried be- 
tween 8 o’clock at night and 4 o'clock in the 
morning. Elena led all the way. She had the 
lights of Enchantress within vision until Cross 
Rip Lightship was reached. Handkerchief 
Shoal Lightship was passed by Elena at 2:27 
A. M., and Great Round Shoal at 3:20. Just as 
Elena passed the Great Round Shoal Whistling 
buoy, about 4:30 A. M., she sighted Enchantress 
then near Handkerchief, 15 miles astern. From 
that point to Marblehead it was a close reach. 
The wind freshened considerably and fine time 
was made until Highland Light was passed. 
Crossing Massachusetts Bay the wind moderat- 
ed. Avenger sailed a good race, too. She was 
in close company with the schooners Emerald 
and Savarona, passing and being passed by 
them several times during the night. 

Elena finished at 2:28:02 on the afternoon of 
July 2. She had taken 20h. 18m. 2s. to sail the 
course. She wins the first leg of the Commo- 
dore Clark gold cup, which has to be won twice 
by the same yachtsmen, and she beat Enchan- 
tress boat for boat th. 19m. 57s. Elena beat 
Irolita actual time 2h. 11m. 12s. 

In the second division for the C. C, Rumrill 
cup, Vision won, with Venona second, Seneca 
third and Vagrant fourth. Margaret lost her 
main topmast when off Handerchief shoal and 
proceeded under power. 

Avenger won the cup for sloops. Mr. Plant 
said it was a pleasant sail. Throughout the en- 
tire race the wind was either over the taffrail 
or abeam, and only for a short time early in the 
morning, when off Cape Cod, were the rails 
down to the water’s edge. 

The yachts racing for the Commodore Clark 
cup were Morton F. Plant’s Elena, William E. 
Iselin’s Enchantress, E. Walter Clark’s Irolita, 
Dallas B. Pratt’s Sea Fox. Commodore F. 
Lewis Clark’s Emerald, and C. Howard Clark’s 
Savarona. In the race for the Chester C. Rum- 
rill cup were H. A. Morss’ Vision, E. J. Bliss’ 
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Venona, Demarest Lloyd’s Seneca, Harold S. 
Vanderbilt’s Vagrant and George H. Runk’s 
Margaret. 

In the sloop class were Daniel Bacon’s 
Avenger, Wetmore & Savage’s Acushla II. and 
C. C. Rumrill’s Adventuress. The summaries: 


Schooners—First Division, Start, 4:10, July 1. 





Finish. 

July : Elapsed. Corrected. 
DAME. nicariekcdsnavcducess 2 28 02 20 18 02 20 18 02 
EMCRAMINCER oivc:sceieceicccns 1 47 59 21 37 59 21 20 51 
TOUR. caccccscdeseccsnecnce Gee. aes. Saieee 
SOE BOM ess tatwacviweneson 41520 240520 23 0453 
EWRGUIG kccécccvedeos esas 4 23 07 24 13 07 23 11 05 
SAGUKONNE ci coannausicexans 52157 250257 23 36 39 


Schoone 





rs—Second Division—Start, 4:10. 
Vision 8 20 19 28 10 17 24 16 47 
Venona 81256 280156 24 23 56 
Seneca 4 43 45 24 33 45 24 33 05 
Vagrant 7 53 3 274351 9-25 47 41 
Margaret Disabled. 
Sloops—First Division—Start, 4:15. 
BVOMMEY cdc ciuvnsstacswadee 5 08 22 24 53 22 24 53 22 
Acushla, Tr. wesecssdeeseve 62708 261808 Not meas. 
AGVEREMEONS. ck csesicccecs 73651 272151 2605 33 
New Rochelle Y. C. 
FIFTY-EIGHT yachts started in the twenty- 


sixth annual regatta of the New Rochelle Y. 
C. on Long Island Sound last. Saturday, but 
calms and fitful winds made it hard work to 
get around the courses, but in spite of these 
handicaps, all but eleven of the fleet managed 
to finish. 

Three of the Class P boats, Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright’s Cara Mia, R. A. Monk’s Windward 
and W. H. Child’s Joyant crossed the starting 
line in that order, leaving the big fleet at quarter 
past twelve in a light breeze from the northeast. 
Windward had the weather berth. The crew 
of Corinthian were unable to release her from 
the ways at Cold Spring, L. I., and so she 
missed the day’s sport. The Regatta Committee 
—G. P. Granberry, M. S. Kattenhorn and A. E. 
Eldredge, quartered on board William S. 
Creevey’s new 60-foot power yacht Eileen, off 
Echo Bay, sent the fifteen classes away at five- 
minute intervals, and a pretty sight they pre- 
sented as they sped away to the eastward on 
the port tack for their respective marks off 
Scotch Caps and Parsonage Point. 

The times of the leaders taken at the end of 
the first round of the course were: Cara Mia, 
3:09:10; Windward, 3:50:20; Joyant, 3:54:45; 
Rowdy, 3:57:18; Alera, 3:59:32; Juanita, 4:02:00; 
Carlita, 4:03:10; Nepsi, 4:04:54. The fluky con- 
ditions are shown by the elapsed time of the 
P class boats on the first and second rounds of 
the 734-mile course, as follows: Cara Mia, first 
round 2.54.10; second, 1.58.52; Windward, first 
round, 3.35.02; second, 1.40.57; Joyant, first 
round, 2.39.45; second, 1.59.32. Cara Mia finally 
won from Windward by 23m. 15s., and from 
Joyant, 26m, 15s. L. C. Griscom’s Yolande was 
the winner in the N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot class. 
She defeated the Rowdy by 30m. Ios. 

The times: 

S'oops—Class P—Course 154% Miles. 






JOPERE  sccccsccccsss 51917 Windward .......0« 5 16 17 
Cara Mia. ..<.0.50« 4 53 02 
New York Y. C. 30ft. Class—Course, 15% Miles. _ 
Yolande ......ccee0e 5 00 38 INGIGD ois ccscccncucns 5 47 02 
Se, ee oo Saat OWES chucvtacxens 5 30 48 
Carlita 2 .. 55114 Juanita cccscccncces 5 45 33 
APROTE ccccccceses d.n.f. 
Handicap—First Div.—Course, 11144 Miles. 

BIG cs scscccceovecs ee Oe SURE (SURG. gecacases 5 28 47 
COREE ive wicn sass 5 11 46 ROUSE co csvessazes .n.f. 

Corrected times: Crescent, 5.05.32; Sally IX., 5.11.38; 


Alert, 5.12.06. 
Handicap—Second Div.—Course, 11% Miles. 
6 


RUE - i cesie nines exees 6 20 08 DRONES ccaweeraanaece 5 20 42 
Red Wing. .<<<ss«. 6 35 15 ORRIOSR. occ cadvcccs d.n.f. 
Corrected times: Naiad, 6.09.18; Scud, 6.12.32; Red 


Wing, 6.35.15. 
American Y. C. Raceabouts—Course, 1114 Miles. 
5 29 


DEGIVOIS: Keacccecces 6 09 52 CNNOEE scsecavetes 22 05 
Interclub Class—Course, 11% Miles. 
COM ccccucecenies 6 40 Ei CORRE. cvawdavces 6 06 48 
Hambearg U1... ¢<.00<i 6 22 46 Ps ccriea sas 5 57 56 
WME -tccaccuncenca 6 12 46 Wild Thyme ...... d.n.f. 
WOMIOE. cecsnasesars 6 19 45 NE, ek de ccaccses d.n.f. 
Handicap—Third Div.—Course 11% Miles. 

Amanita IV. ....... 6 14 00 Wee TE. Sastcscse 11 54 
CRIMOQOR. <ccccccsens 


5 58 46 : von é 
Corrected times: Chinook, 5.49.43; Amanita IV., 5.52.28; 


3usy Bee, 6.04.44. 
Handicap—Fourth Div.—Course, 11% Miles. 

Grape BR, ccccees ae ae 09 Dolly 

ee ee 6 13 03 Robin Hood ......«. d.n.f. 


Corrected times: Grace II. 5.46.01; Dolly, 5.54.25; 

Kenosha, 6.03.54. 

Sloops—Class R—Course, 11% Miles. 
RROMGGH oo cccke vase 6 04 55 Ogeemah ...c...00- n.f 
WIWMOGUR: secadescess d.n.f. 

Sloops—Class S—Course, 734 Miles. 
EMORE cadccescades 3 48 12 NGS: i hdeccccaves 3 51 54 
MEE icceuccencs d.n.f 


New Rochelle One-Design—Course, 744 Miles. 


La Rochelle ....... 4 40 38 ViVGR ceceveccsane d.n.f. 
Manhasset Bay One-Design—Course, 734 Miles. 
Chickioker ....<e«« 4 15 58 PEM y cc ccunsaces d.n.f. 
BA sicccecetcdudes 3 59 52 
Star Class—Course, 7%, Miles. 

WOM cadessandecccs 5 01 04 Little Dipper ..... 3 46 38 
CHIE | cccccceccans 4 05 24 IMAG "se vaccaddesae 4 03 36 
Manhasset New One-Design—Course, 7% Miles. 
SOW ic ccadccasacs 4 04 36 Mile. Boss ...cccce 4 03 47 

FIGENE  occccvndes ~ 417 34 

Bug Class—Ccurse, 7% Miles. 
DROME 6 isesceecaes 4 56 26 ORI, cccnendcnces 4 50 54 
EWM sxcchacvdacdwes 5 5d 3a EOGS —cccsavcezeus 4 09 16 


Atlantic Y. C. 


Tue third championship race of the Graves- 
end Bay series, sailed last Saturday under the 
auspices of the Atlantic Y. C., was a most try- 
ing one for the yachtsmen. At the starting 
hour there was a light wind from northwest 
and a course was selected which would give the 
yachts a nice windward leg against the tide. 
they had no sooner got across the line, how- 
ever, when the wind began to tall and for more 
than two hours the yacnts were helpless, drift- 
ing with the tide until nearly all anchored. 
Late in the afternoon a very light air enabled 
the yachts to make one round of the courses, 
when they were stopped by the committee. 

Under the conditions there was little or no 
interest in the struggle. The Q class was made 
up of Soya, Spider, Suelew and Alice. They 
were sent from the starting line off Sea Gate to 
Ambrose Channel buoy No. 13, then to Fort 
Hamilton, Bensonhurst and back to the start- 
ing line. Again Soya showed her superiority 


over the later creations and won by 9m. Qs. over. 


Spider, another old crait. It is the third 
straight win scored by the Soya since additional 
lead had been put into the craft. 

The times: 


Sloops—Class Q—Course, 6.15 Miles. 


WOM akesccdensaene 3 01 38 SOMOS ccccsusiavas 3 12 30 
SUMMOE  b ciccatexnccs 3 10 47 MR  Geccaccsideads 3 20 15 

Handicap Class—Course, 6.15 Miles. ah 
SOM sicicsdausancees 3 10 54 DORMER dcccccccsceds 3 21 07 
COPelOae cc cccisnecs 3 13 54 Re Cabana ccccccsc 3 24 59 


Corrected times: Careless, 2.50.02; La Cubana, 3.05.54; 
Joy, 3.08.09; Miana, 3.14.26. 
Sloops—Class S—Course, 6 Miles. 


WRIMEE boise rcceccaes 3 05 14 Ce EE ene 3 12 22 
We GOO Be ccancees 3 08 19 COMER. ccicavaswcanad disq. 
Sloops—Class X—Course, 6 Miles. ? 
Merry Widow ..... 3 09 25 SHOE cc ccctccwues 3 24 05 
Slow Poke ........ 3 11 42 BMONO. siccucgeesuce 4 3 26 39 
Suffragette ........ 3 14 20 Mouse .......ese0e- 3 28 52 
Lg rere 3 16 52 CREO: sec senseccnces d.n.f. 
SOG < csadceacesedaa 3 16 52 
Sloops—Class Y—Course, 4 Miles. 
Siete ocsecacsasees 2 49 00 Meteor ...cccccscee d.n f 
North Star .....+c- d.n.f. APIES cocccccccccces d.n.f 
VINE. ci cvccccecceses d.n.f. 





American Sonders Win. 


Tue three American Sonder boats sent to 
race against a trio of German boats at Kiel had 
little difficulty in capturing the prizes donated 
by the German Emperor and Prince Henry ot 
Prussia. They won every race, and only in one 
event did a German boat finish ahead of an 
American. ' 

In the first race sailed on June 19, twice 
around a triangular course, the times at the 
finish were: Beaver, 2.49.15; Cima, 2.49.18; 
Bibelot, 2.49.30; Tilly XIV., 2.52.58; Seehund IL., 
2.56.15; Wannsee, 2.56.31. The wind was brisk 
and sea smooth. ~ , 

The one, two, three order was repeated in 
the second race, except that Cima won. The 
course was windward and return, and the race 
was sailed in a heavy wind and considerable sea. 
The times were: Cima, 2.25.31; Bibelot, 2.25.39; 
Beaver, 2.26.00; Tilly XIV., 2.27.55; Wannsee, 
2.32.31; Seehund III., 2.41.55. 

The third race was sailed June 22. Bibelot 
won, Beaver was second, Seehund III., third. 
The real contest was between Seehund and 


Cima, and Seehund won by only half a minute. 
Tilly XIV was fourth. Wannsee broke her 
gaff before the start. 

(The fourth race was won by Bibelot, fol- 
lowed in order by Cima, Beaver, Tilly XIV., 
Wannsee and Seehund III. This eliminated 
the German boats and left the Americans in to 
fight for the prizes. 

In the last race Bibelot, owned by H. P. 
Whitney and Robert W. Emmons 2d, won and 
took the Emperor's prize. Her time was 2.18.01. 
Seaver was second, 2.18.08. Cima retired at 
the end of the first round. The course was tri- 
angular and the wind and sea heavy. Beaver 
showed well at windward work, but was caught 
down the wind by Bibelot. Beaver led at the 
beginning of the last leg. 





Sea Bird at Azores. 


_ THE tiny yawl, Sea Bird, with Thomas Flem- 
ing Day, Fred B. Thurber and T. B. Goodwin 
on board, reached Horta in the Azores on 
Saturday, July 1. She had made a remarkable 
passage across the Atlantic for so small a yacht. 
She sailed from Providence on June 10 and 
was spoken the next day at Nantucket Shoals 
Lightship, but that was the last heard of her 
until her arrival at Horta. According to Cap- 
tain Day, Sea Bird was becalmed for tour days, 
and for six days had an unbroken series of head 
winds, which caused the little craft to lose two 
days. Eight days of favorable weather was en- 
countered, but when nearing the coast of the 
Azores the wind freshened to heavy gales. 

At the height of the gale the chart showed no 
bottom, and Captain Day was compelled to put 
out the sea anchor, which held Sea Bird’s head 
to the wind until the storm abated. Then the 
voyage to Horta was resumed. 

It is expected that Sea Bird would take 
twenty-six days to make the 2,200 miles to the 
Azores, so that she is six days ahead of her 
schedule. She will next be heard from at 
Gibraltar, 900 miles further, and then proceed 
to Rome by way of the Straits of Bonifacio, 
another goo miles. Sea Bird is 25 feet 5 inches 
over all and 19 feet waterline. 





Nutmeg Wins Block Island Race. 


THE twenty-eight yachts of the New York Y. 
C. fleet in the Block Island race on June 25 
had light wind all the way. Only seven finished 
the next day within the time allowance. The 
little sloop Nutmeg, owned by A. C. Jones, of 
the Boston Y. C., which has won more than a 
hundred races, appears the winner on her time 
allowance of two hours. 

Nutmeg arrived second of the yachts, one 
minute aiter Alert, owned by R. B. Budd, of 
the Norwalk Y. C., which passed the finish off 
West Harbor at one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Alert had an allowancve of only th. 15m., and 
the third boat, Mahdeena, owned by H. H. 
Moulton, of the New Rochelle Y. C., which 
finished at twelve minutes of two o'clock, al- 
though having an allowance of 2h. 35m., could 
not cut into Nutmeg’s corrected time of 22h. 
46m. The other vessels which finished within 
the general time allowance were: Interim, R. 
N. Bavier, New Rochelle Y. C.; Nautilus, E. 
E. Dickinson, Hartford Y. C.; Oriole, C. A. 
Goodwin, Hartford Y. C., and Fearless, B. R. 
Stoddard, New Rochelle Y. C. 

In the power boat race, held in conjunction 
with the yachting contest, the winners were: 


Ruth II., W. P. Burroughs, Harlem Y. C.; 
Elizabeth, L. D. Huntington, New Rochelle Y. 
C., and Classic, James Craig, New Rochelle 


¥€ 
Yacht Sales. 


The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency has sold 
the 40-foot waterline cruising sloop Leslie, 
owned by James S. Donnell, of Boston, to 
George F. Woodman, of Newburyport, Mass., 
and the Cohasset one-design class knockabout 
Delta, owned by Ralph B. Williams, of Co- 
hasset. Mass., to H. A. Jennings, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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Yachts Change Hands. 


Tue following transfers of yachts are reported 
through the agency of Swazy, Raymond & Page: 

The 80-foot motorboat Agnes, sold by Dr. T. 
B. Enders, of Hartford, to John W. Ellis, of 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 

The 74-foot auxiliary yawl 
Harry N. Richards, of Boston, 
Havis, of Boston. 

The 74-foot schooner Tammany, soid by Com- 
modore Wiliam C. Towen, of New York, to 
Robert Saltonstall, of Boston. 

The 38-foot trunk cabin launch Surprise, sold 
by R. B. Kane, of Portland, to Edwin B. Gibbs, 
of New York. 

The 38-foot raised deck cruiser Rhoda I., sold 
by E. D. Cox, of Boston, to G. C. Roberts, of 
Wollaston. 

The 45-foot launch Leulla II., sold by G. D. 
Ranney, of Boston, to W. C. Love, of New York. 

The Hollis Burgess Agency reports these sales: 

Knockabout Little Robin, sold by Charles S. 
Eaton, of Boston, to Philip M. Reynolds, for use 
at North Haven, Me. 

The 25-foot racing sloop Early Dawn II., sold 
by J. E. Doherty, of Boston, to John V. Bacot, 
of Morristown, N. J 

The 30-foot wateriine sloop Wasaka, owned 
by Charles E. Adams, of Boston, has been sold 
to H. B. Scattergood, of Providence. Wasaka 
was built for S. Reed Anthony, of Boston, by 
Herreshoff in 1904, and formerly raced in the 
30-foot c’ass in these waters. The sale was 
made by the John G. Alden yacht agency. 


Natka, sold by 
to Dr. F. A. 


Some Late Schedules. 


Tue racing in the Bayside Y. C. during July 
is as follows: 

July 8—Fourth series race; both classes. 

July 15—Women’s race. 

July 22—Fifth series race; both classes, and 
inter-club event, Gravesend Bay knockabouts 
with Bayside one-design class. 

July 28, 29, 30—Third annual cruise. 

The Bellport Bay Y. C.’s regatta committee 
has issued its supplementary schedule for the 
season. The opening race was held over the 
Old Inlet course and was won by Miss Emily 
Rich with her yacht Lady Killer of the one- 
design class. The remaining events follow: 

July 8—Women’s race, one-design boats, 
the Osborn cup. 

July 15—Club regatta, all classes. 

July 22—Great South Bay Y. R. A. at Sayville. 

July 29—Open regatta. 


for 


Aug. 5—Great South Bay Y. R. A. at 
Patchogue. 

Aug. 12—Club regatta, all classes. 
Aug. 19—Great South Bay Y. R. A. at Baby- 
on, 

Aug. 26—Invitation Atlantic Y. C. at Sea 
Gate. 

Sept. 2—One-design for professional crews. 


Sept. 4—Invitation regatta for one-design 
winners of each club. 

Sept. 9—Annual cruise. 

The Barnegat Bay Clubs are rapidly issuing 
their racing schedules for the season, and from 


the big list of events this will be a big year in 


yachting. The Island Heights program is as 
follows: 
July 8—Yachtsmen’s Club ocean race. 


Juiy 11—Race for sailboats. 

July 12—Boys’ sneak box race. 

July 15—Ladies’ sneak box race, Williard J. 
Morgan cup race, men’s sneak box race. 

July 18—Second class race. 


July 19—Boys’ sneak box race. 

July 22—Club run and picnic. 

July 25—Second class race. 

July 26—Boys’ sneak box race. 

July 2o—Schermerhorn challenge cup race at 
Island Heights, power boat race for Commo- 
dor’s cup. 

Aug. 1—Second class race. 

Aug. 2—Boys’ sneak box race. 

Aug. 5—Regatta, Barnegat Bay Y. R: A. 


Aug. 8—Second class race. 
Aug. 9—Boys’ sneak box race. 








Aug. 12, 1 P. M.—Sewell cup race. 

Aug. Second class race. 

Aug. 16—Boys’ sneak box race. 

Aug, 26—Water sports. 

Sept. 2—Club run and picnic. 

Sept. 4.—Seaside Park, Doan cup race and 


Bay Head onen sneak box race. 

The Seaside Park Y. C. has issued its racing 
schedule for the summer as follows: 

July 8—C. C. Knight cup, at 1:30; boats of 
Seaside Park Y. C. under 20 feet and boys 
under 18 years. 

July 8—Francis P. Larkin cup, open race for 
catboats on Barnegat Bay. 

July 15—J. Willard Morgan cup race, over a 
course on Barnegat Bay and Toms River; open 
to catboats of Bayhead, Mantaloking, Seaside 
Park and Island Heights Y. C.; boats to be se- 
lected by committee. 

July 22—Club run, picnic and baseball. 

July 29—Club power boat race, Commodore's 
cup and C. Vernon Sparks cup. 

Aug. 5—Saturday, Philadelphia Inquirer re- 
gatta, Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. 

Aug. 12—Saturday, 1 P. M., Sewell cup race. 
over Seaside Park Y. C. course, competing 
yachts to be selected by the regatta committee. 

Aug. 19—Saturday, novelty races and water 
sports. 

Aug. 26—Open power boat race, O. F. Zurn 
Company trophy; Maxwell & Berlet, Standard 
Oil Company, Mitchell, Fletcher & Co. cups. 

Sept. 2—Club run, picnic. 

Sept. 4—Monday, Labor Day—Seaside Park, 
Doan cup race, Bayhead open sneak box race. 





Motor Boating 





Motor Boating Fixtures. 
JULY. 


8. Yachtsmen’s Club, ocean race. 

8. New York Motor Boat Club. 

8. Fall River Y. C. 

13. Fall River Y. C. 

14, Marblehead race, Motor B. C., Huntington. 

15. Seaside Y. C., Atlantic City. 

15. Camden M. B. C., Reedy Island race. 

16-17. Philadelphia Yacht Club. 

18: 20. Interlake Association, Put-in-Bay. 
Halifax Race, National Y. C. 

oo Fall River Y. C. 

29. Ventnor Y. C., Atlantic City. 


Sparks. 


CommoporeE H. H. MELvILte, of the Motor 
Boat Club of America, has announced that the 
Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, has agreed to 
take charge of the tinish of the race from 
Huntington to Marblehead, which will be 
started on July 14. Although the race is some 
distance off the following entries have already 
been made: Alexander Jackson’s Inevitable, 
New York M. B. C.; Joseph Wallace’s Thistle, 
Yonkers Y. C.; F. Gheen’s Kitsix, M. B. C. of 
America. It is expected that there will be more 
than twenty starters in this race, as a great deal 
of interest has been taken in the event by build- 
ers and owners. The committee in charge of 
the finish will be William L. Carlton, chairman; 
Lawrence F. Percival, George Upton, H. Mayo 
and Leonard M. Fowle. 





Through arrangements effected between the 
Motor Boat Club of America and the Automo- 
bile Club of America, the former organization 
will have charge of the races for the British 
International trophy. Heretofore the Automo- 
bile Club has had an active interest in the con- 
test, but the details and management have been 
turned over to the Motor Boat Club of Amer- 
ica. A committee consisting of Commodore 
Melville, Henry R. Sutphen and Charles -E. 
Forsdick have approved the plans made for the 
International contest and the members of the 
Automobile Club have also expressed their ap- 
proval. 

An invitation will be extended to all the yacht 
and motor boat clubs and yacht racing associa- 


tions to co-operate with the Motor Boat Club 
of America in the defense of the trophy by the 
team of three Americans that will be selected 
to meet the trio of British challengers. 

Work on the nine speed boats that are being 
built for the American elimination trial races 
has progressed to such an extent that two or 
three of the boats will be launched by the end 
of next week. Labor troubles have delayed the 
launching of two of the most promising 
aspirants for the American team, but matters 
have been adjusted and extra workmen put to 
work completing the hull work and installing 
the engines. 

Nothing definite has been heard from the 
English yachtsmen regarding the boats that will 
be sent to represent that country. However, 
Maple Leaf III., owned by E. Mackay Edgar, 
has been going through a series of tryouts 
preparatory to being shipped to New York and 
the other two challengers have been kept in 
the background because the owners have ob- 
jected to details getting away from the builders. 

The eliminating trials will be held off the 
Chateau des Beaux Arts, at Huntington, on 
Aug. 16, 17 and 18, and the races for the Inter- 
national cup will be held on Aug. 24, 25 and 26. 





James Simpson’s Peter Pan IV., which made 
her racing debut on the Hudson River June 10 
last, is being refinished in the shops of the Re- 
liance Motor Boat Company, where she was 
built. This little boat, only 26 feet over all, can 
go more thar a mile an hour for every foot in 
her length, and already has attracted lots of at- 
tention. Many interested in the motor boat 
game have been wanting to see whether Peter 
Pan IV would prove as successful as her famous 
predecessors, the other Peter Pans, all of them 
champions of note, especially Peter Pan III. 
There is no doubt in the minds of her owner 
and builders as to how good a boat they have 
made, for, with the same power as Peter Pan 
III., 40-horsepower, but with more beam and 
two feet less length, the new boat went two 
miles an hour faster in her speed trials. 

Motor boat lovers now know that a boat may 
be comfortable and beautiful as well as fast. 
The principle is exemplified in Peter Pan IV., 
which is no racing machine. Six persons may 
loll at their ease in the cockpit and they needn't 
wear waterproof clothing. So, too, in Flinders, 
a 22-foot boat which the Reliance Company has 
turned out for Professor Rice, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who will use the boat-on Lake Cham- 
plain this summer. Flinders has a 20-horse- 
power motor which drives her 20 miles per 
hour, an unusual speed for the power. 

Tiny Tad, a Reliance hydroplane, also ap- 
peared for the first time June 10. Tiny Tad is 
a racing machine pure and simple. She is a 
new departure in hydroplanes and is guaranteed 
by her builders to make 30 miles an hour if her 
motor developes 50 horsepower. The hull is 
only 181% feet long, and rather wider than is 
usual in a speed launch. 

Another hydroplane, designed by the Breese 
Brothers, is being turned out in the Reliance 
shops. This one is 23 feet long, and with 60 
horsepower, is expected to do 30 miles an hour 
and even better. No trials have been made yet. 

Among other notable craft built this season 
by the Reliance Company are Nedra, a 30-foot 
mahogany launch for Samuel White, and 
Myhnepo, a 22-foot boat for Albert Stern, of 
Yonkers. Both boats can make twenty miles 
or better carrying their full quota of passengers. 


Cape May Race. 


FIvE motor boats started in the race of the 
National Y. C. over the Cape May course. They 
were sent away from a line off the National Y. 
C. house at 11:30 o’clock to go first to the 
Southwest Spit buoys then to Scotland, Fire 
Island and Northeast End lightships and re- 
turn over the same course, finishing at Scotland 
Lightship. Each yacht had to take its own 
time at the finish, and at -each lightship and re- 
port to the committee. They made fast time 
for the 318 miles. - Caroline soon took the lead 
but Sim Too hung close to her. At the North- 
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E. B. HAWKINS’S 9Q8-FOOT CRUISER ITASKA II. 


east End Lightship the times were: Carolina, 
3:45:00 A. M., July 2; Sim Too, 4:59:00; Caliph, 
5:54:00. Canadice went half way over the 
course and retired, and Ilys was far astern. 
Caroline did even better going home. She 
crossed the finishing line at 6:43 P. M., July 2, 
having made the long journed in 31h, 13m., or 
at a rate of nearly Io nautical miles an hour. 
The yachts, their owners, club and allowances 


were: 

Yacht. Owner. Club. Allowance. 
Sim Too, A. €. Soper, Natiealscess ccc cceccsccvcs Scratch 
Caroline, M. F. Dennis, Columbia ................. 0 09 30 
Cation, DA. ©. Brigham, VeQtet 6 ccc cccccseccscavec 1 02 30 
Canndiet, BM. Si. MANS,  NaHOGGh. 60 iccicscsvcsscece 3 20 06 
Ilys, J. G. N. Whitaker, Yachtsman’s............. 410 06 





Voyage of Adventuress. 


TRUE to her name, Adventuress, an auxiliary 
schooner yacht, arrived here June 25 from the 
West Indies, after a cruise of 5,000 miles, in 
which her owner, Seward A. Moot, with his 
guests, hal all sorts of adventures. These in- 
cluded being aground off the south coast of 
Cuba, and all hands were nearly lost one night 
while at anchor among the coral reefs on the 
north shore of the island. Mr. Moot is a 
member of the Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead, 
Mass., from which port he started out on Nov. 
12 of last year. He was his own skipper. 

Mr. Moot is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Adel- 
bert Moot, of No. 358 Elmwood avenue, Buf- 
falo. The family has a summer home in Marble- 
head. After Adventuress attends the Harvard- 
Yale boat races at New London—Mr. Moot is 
a Hardvard man—she will cruise on to the New 
England port. 

Of his guests, Mr. Moot has but one remain- 
ing on board. He is Dr. Charles Barton, a 
physician whom he met in Jamaica and who 
makes his home in this city. The others left 
the yacht when the Florida coast was reached, 
several weeks ago, being obliged to hurry North 
on business. On June 25 Mr. Moot anchored 
the schooner off Grant’s Tomb, in the North 
River. The Corinthian yachtsman was short- 
handed, too, for he had only one man on deck 
and the cook, hired in Jamaica, to help handle 
the yacht, which is 60 feet over all. The 
physician became a real deep-water sailor on 
his voyage around Cuba and to the North. 

Tales of sharks which threatened to kill the 
bathers who ventured in the warm waters over 
the coral reefs, of catches of fish so big that 
they almost swamped the small dinghy carrying 
them in, and of a night when the entire party 
on board feared they would be cast out in the 
breakers on a reef on the north shore of Cuba 
at any time, are in the log that Mr. Moot treas- 
ures with great care. 

The cruise of the yacht took her down along 
the coast in the early winter until Miami and 


Key West were reached, and then across to 
Havana. Then there was a leisurely cruise 
around Cuba, until one night the light of the 
beacon at the western end of Hayti was sighted. 
Mr. Moot had learned of a revolution that had 
just begun, and at once put his helm hard over, 
fearing that the trim yacht might be seized by 
the revolutionists at daybreak. 

A month was spent in Cuban waters, and but 
recently Adventuress headed north. Her last 
port in Cuba was Ybarra, where there was no 
American Consul, but the owner and skipper 
received “despatch” from the Cuban Minister 
of the Interior by telegraph. When Adven- 
turess arrived in Miami, Fla., she was at once 
seized, and Mr. Moot was told that a fine of 
$5,000 might be imposed, as she had no bill of 
health or other necessary papers from a foreign 
port. 

Off Charleston Harbor the galley caught fire, 
and there was a brisk fight to save the yacht 
from burning. As Adventuress has a gasolene 
motor of 16 orsepower and the tanks held more 
than 200 gallons of the fluid, there was con- 
siderable anxiety until the flames were subdued. 


The Albany Race. 


TWENTY-THREE motor boats started in the 
race of the New York Motor Boat Club to Al- 
bany and return, a distance of 235 miles, last 
Saturday. They were sent away promptly on 
the announced time, 6 o’clock, and made fast 
time up and down the river. The starting line 
was off the club house at the foot of West 147th 
street, and the turning mark off the Albany 
Y. C. house. The following were the starters, 
names of owners, clubs represented and time 
allowances: 


Yacht. Owner. Club. Allowance. 
Thistle, J. H. Wallace, Yonkers Y. C............ Allows 
Mystic, C. M. Morse, Buffalo, Y. C.............. 0 17 21 
Rosina, H. Nelson, Excelsior......cccccsescccsese 2 04 19 
Excelsios, T.. Tralee, Excelsior’... ..ccccccvcccscccce 2 23 16 
Oeyesee, J. H. Smith, Staten Island............... 2 34 03 
Water Boy, A. K. Stewart, Hudson............... 2 56 08 
Jolly Roger, Horenburger, N. Y. M. B. C......... 3 e 
Debut, A. Naschmann, Yonkers Cor. Y. C........ 4 
Leonie, J. L. Costella, N. ¥. M. B. C.....ccccccces 4 
Respite, V._C. Pedesen, N. Y. M. B. C............ 5 
Chan, A. C.. Clann, Hudson BB. Cie. cccisiccccsecs 5 


Lilian If... F. Watter, EE KR. M. BB. C........cccec0 
Arlington II., J. Klipper, N. Y. M. B. C.......... 
Augusta. A. Kroepke, Morrisania.................¢ 
Ounee, F. T Beek, FE. Fe Bee Be Qos ccccecsckcucs 
Monreve, E. E. Barney, N. Y. M. B. C...... as 
Kid II., C. H. Dugliss, Jr., N. Y. M. B. C 





Polar Star, Ralph Croft, Audubon........... a 

Wits, Geo. C. Freed, Initersttle Vi C2 ccscccccsiccs oe, as 
Open Boats. 

Peggy, W. B. Selden, N. Y. M. B. C..............Sceratch 

Edith M., W. A. Madison, N. Y. M. B. C........ 1 00 28 

Sunk III., Meekin & Firth, N. Y. M. B. C...... 317 45 

Yale, BM. 8. Wet Ie Se Bee De Givvesiscccceacs 10 06 30 


Going up the river, Thistle did the best work. 
She turned the mark at 7:52:43 A. M., on July 


ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEwarT & BINNEY) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘“Designer,”’ Boston 
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Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street - New York 
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GIELOW @ ORR 
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By the late Dixon Kemp 


Tenth edition. Published 1904. We have a copy in 
fairly good condition, published at $12, which we will 
sell for $9.00. 
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2, and was soon on her way home. Excelsior 
followed at 8:19:58, and then came Monreve, 


8:56:06; Respite, 9:09:07; Rosina, 9:43:23; Chum, 


10:05:00; Debut, 10:09:00; Arlington II., 
10:32:00; Ocyessee, 10:49:05; Water Boy, 
10:49:09; Jolly Roger, 10:51:00. Bunk III. led 
the open class, turning at 10:29:42. Peggy 


turned at 12:22:00, and Yale at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Running down the river, 
Thistle and she finished at 9:58:00. 
next. 


Excelsior passed 
Thistle was 





Canoeing 


Easy to Learn to Canoe. 


DANGERS of canoeing lie not with the craft, 
but with the people who use it. It is tricky and 
dangerous in the hands of a novice—so is any 
kind of a craft—yet when rightly handled it 
offers the rarest sport that the most exacting 
person can wish for. It is easy to learn how 
to use a canoe, and since this is the season, a 
few pointers will be timely. 

It goes without saying that no man, woman 
or child should sport around the water, in either 
canoe, rowboat or sailboat, if they cannot swim. 
After this the first consideration is what style 
of canoe to use. This depends largely on how, 
when and where you expect to use it. A canoe 
satisfactory on a small stream would not answer 
on a larger body of water. The same is true 
with slow and swift streams. For ordinary pur- 
poses the canoe having the greatest width amid- 
ship, coupled with lightness, so that one man can 
carry it without great inconvenience, is the ideal 
canoe to use. Seventeen-foot canoes seem to 
be the most popular length. 

For cruising some people prefer the all wood 
to the canvas-covered canoe. There are good 
points in favor of each. The all-wood canoe is 
lighter, and this is an important factor if there 
is much carrying. The canvas-covered canoe, 
because of the greater width and flat bottom, is 
a more trustworthy and reliable craft. 

In many cases a keel is desirable. For in- 
stance, when the canoe is stowed at a boat 
house where people other than the owner are 
apt to handle it. Nothing is more injurious to 
the bottom of a canoe than dragging it over the 
edge of a float, or running it into the sand. 
This soon wears the canvas away: The keel 
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eliminates this possibility. The keel is essential 
also in water with a strong current, or in wind. 
If, however, paddling is to be done on a very 
small stream, where there is practically no wind 
or current, it could then be very easily dispensed 
with. A keel should never be used when shoot- 
ing rapids. At no time is it possible to keep 
a Canoe straight, due to crossing currents, dodg- 
ing rocks and the like. The danger of upsetting 
from striking a rock is greatly increased when 
a keel is used, as this lessens the chances of 
sliding off without capsizing. 

Before entering a canoe decide which way you 
want to face; that done, stand close to the canoe 
and step directly over the center or kee!, with 
the near foot. Then stoop and catch the gun- 
wales with the hand to steady with, while bring- 
ing the other foot in. With both hands on the 
gunwales the paddler can very easily balance and 
control the canoe while sitting down. In this 
position the center of gravity is very low, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to upset. 

When the paddler stands up, the conditions 
are directly reversed, however, so that more 
trouble is experienced in keeping upright. Prac- 
tice in getting afloat and ashore at the very be- 
ginning will help the novice to avoid an un- 
pleasant and perhaps dangerous spill. Do not 
attempt to step into the canoe while facing across 
the length. This forces you to stand upright, 
which in itself is dangerous, to say nothing of 
the handicap in keeping a balance. 

The only practical way to stand up is to have 
the horizontal axis of the shoulder at right 
angles to the canoe, facing either end, with the 
feet as wide apart as they will go. 


SIT PAT OR BEWARE. 


After once having entered the canoe do not 
change position. Nevertheless, if you must 
change, use the safest plan. The one that offers 
the least risk for two people is where one lies 
or stoops in the bottom of the canoe while the 
other crawls over him. He also should gain 
the position he expects to occupy and become 
settled before the other attempts to move. Do 
not attempt to move around while in an upright 
position. This can be done, but only by experi- 
enced canoeists. 

When helping anyone in the canoe, especially 
a woman, it is well to catch the gunwales and 
assist in steadying until she is seated. Place 
her the way she is to sit, and do not make her 
change positions after once getting seated. 

If two people paddle, have the bow man enter 
first and prepare to stroke, after which the stern 
man gets in. Do not allow two people to enter 
together. 

To disembark, employ the same tactics as on 
entering reversed. Rise to a stooping position, 
placing the nearest foot on the float. Secure a 
perfect balance and then bring the other foot 
over. 

LEARNING TO PADDLE. 

When learning to paddle go with someone and 
watch the bow man. The bow stroke is easiest 
to learn. The stern stroke, however, can be ac- 
quired first, but it is far more difficult for a be- 
ginner. It takes practice, before one can prop- 
erly propel a canoe from the stern. No form 
of exercise develops the arms, wrists, back and 
shoulders so completely as paddling, but if you 
want to become expert be sure your teacher is 
an expert. 

When two people paddle together, each stroke 
should be in unison, and not each man for him- 
self. When that occurs, the novice is seen at 
once. After learning on one side, be not satis- 
fied until able to paddle equally well on the 
other. Expert canoeists paddle with the same 
ease on either side. 

A little matter to which few canoeists pay 
attention is that of stowing the paddles when 
not using them. Instead of throwing them 
helter skelter into the canoe, have the bow man 
shove his blade under the forward decking, al- 
lowing the handle to rest on the seat. The rear 
man can very easily put his under the seat and 
rear decking, with the handle resting on the 
thwart just forward of the stern seat. When 
landing, place them on the side opposite the 
float, and avoid the chance of stumbling when 


getting out. Did you ever notice how often you 
had to remove paddles before entering your 
canoe? 

Another style of paddle often used is the 
double bladed. Great speed can be attained with 
it and it does not require the energy and muscle 
that is expended with the single blade, but many 
experts refuse to use it. Until one learns thor- 
oughly he will splash more or less water on 
himself, and into the canoe with it. This is par- 
tially overcome if drip cups are used, but even 
they are not absolutely dry. The only way to 
learn the use of either style of paddle is in a 
bathing suit. 

Different kinds of wood are used in the manu- 
facture of paddles, among them being spruce, 
maple, cedar and sometimes oak, though oak 
paddles are heavy. Of the different woods used, 
spruce is the best, combining as it does tough- 
ness and lightness, the two principal virtues of 
a good paddle. 

Regarding the lengths of paddles a good rule 
is to select one that does not cause too much 
stretching of the arms when one hand is on top 
and the other on the bottom of the handle. 
The bow paddle need not be longer than about 
five feet eight inches, though usually a woman 
will require one somewhat shorter. The longer 
paddle should be used in the stern. 

In landing on a beach do not run ashore bow 
on if it can be avoided. It causes a terrible 
strain on the canoe, to say nothing of the wear 
on the canvas as it slides upon the beach. 

Considering the natural elements, such as wind 
and tides, the same principles that govern the 
landing of a large boat are applicable to a canoe. 
For instance, in landing where the current is 
strong, never run alongside with the bow down 
stream. For there are chances that the current 
will swing the stern away from the float, caus- 
ing you to make a second attempt. Turn around 
first and come in with the bow against the cur- 
rent. In this way the current wi'l assist, for 
as soon as the canoe feels the current it will 
gradually slide off somewhat, and just as the 
bow is about to strike, back water on side from 
float and you can easily bring it into position. 

The same is true when the wind is strong. 
Under both circumstances, in fact, always land 
with the paddles on side opposite from float. 


TO RIDE A WAVE, 


One phase of canoeing that no two men agree 
upon is that of the proper way to ride a wave. 
There are many and various opinions, but after 
experiences on the ocean and other large bodies 
of water, the writer beiieves the broad side 
method to be the best. 

Many authorities prefer the three-quarter 
method. In this the bow is swung to catch the 
wave on the forward quarter, or about the for- 
ward seat. As the canoe, feeling the wave, be- 
gins to rise, there is a listing to the opposite 
side. Then as the wave runs beneath and reaches 
the keel, the canoe comes up to an evenly-bal- 
anced position again. When the wave recedes, 
the canoe starts its downward course, and right 
here the trouble begins. The bow may plunge 
into the next wave before the canoe has time 
to properly right itself. With the canoe off an 
even keel, the coming wave will invariably run 
along the side until about midship, or the lowest 
point, when it will slop over the gunwales in- 
board. If the wave does not come over, there 
is usually a great quantity of spray that finds 
its way aboard, : 

With the broad side method, the canoe lists 
the moment it feels the wave. When this takes 
place the paddler bends his body to the side 
from which the wave is coming to counteract 
the list, coming back into an upright position 
again as the waves reaches the keel. As the 
wave runs beneath, the canoe begins to slide 
down the other side, when the paddier sways to 
that same side, and again offsets the effect of 
the listing. It is only by keeping the canoe 
even'y balanced that the seas are prevented from 
washing over the sides. 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 


So much by way of suggesting for those who 
are contemplating learning the art of canoeing, 


but there is still other valuable information as 
to what to do in case of accident. 

The mistake so many people make, regarding 
a craft of this kind, is in thinking it will upset 
easily. Nothing is more erroneous. In truth, it 
requires quite an effort to upset a canoe. 

When a canoe capsizes, it usualiy settles, but 
does not turn upside down. This gives the occu- 
pants ample time in which to grasp the sides and 
keep afloat until he.p arrives. There are excep- 
tions to the above, however, for often you hear 
of where two people upset while changing posi- 
tions. But they did so while standing up, for 
as above stated, the secret of successful canoe- 
ing depends entirely upon keeping the body low 
in the canoe. Until this is thoroughly under- 
stood a man cannot be an expert canoeist. If 
you should upset, try grasping the side that is 
high as you go over. This will enable you to 
prevent the canoe from striking your body or 
head. At the same time it helps to prevent the 
canoe from turning turtle. 

Ordinari.y when one side of the canoe is sub- 
merged, the water rushes inboard, causing the 
canoe to gradually settle, and in that position it 
would float even when entirely below the water. 
If the canoe does turn upside down, right it by 
catching hold in the middle of the near side and 
raising until the side is above water, then reach 
underneath and pull up the other side. If righted 
from the end, pull down on one side while rais- 
ing the other. 

In case you upset, make sure to keep the pad- 
dle. After: righting the canoe, toss the paddle 
inside and you crawl aboard. To do this pull 
down on the side, and as the canoe begins set- 
tling, slide over the side and submerge the en- 
tire body with the exception of the head, in the 
water that may be in the canoe. This can only 
be done by lying down. .In this position you can 
float until assistance comes, or if not too far 
from shore, work your way toward that goal. 

To get into a floating canoe—that is, one that 
is not swamped—from the water, one method is 
to use the end. Grasp the side near the seat, 
pulling yourself up until almost free of the water 
when a strong kick, combined with a pull, will 
land you astride the seat, and the trick is done. 
The idea is the same as jumping into a wagon 
over the tailboard. 

The process employed in the side position is 
practically the same, except that you have to 
pull harder as you crawl over the side. Greater 
care is necessary too, so as not to sink the side 
under water. Of the two methods, the former 
is the best—Harry W. Long in Philadelphia 
Record. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division—Francis C. Buchenberger, 
446 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., by F. E. 
Ahrens. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Atlantic Division—6262, Ira B. Thomson, 312 
Belleville avenue, Bloomfield, N. J.; 6269, James 
E. Gailey, 2420 No. 6th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Division—6260, Arthur W. Durr, 410 
Todd street, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 6261, Carl W. 
Dickinson, 1036 Rebecca street, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.; 6264, Louis W. Heinmiller, 7524 Bennett 
street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 6265, John W. Sheedy, 
5323 Broad street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 6266, William 
J. Hart, 257 Dunlap street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 6267, 
Charles A. Heckman, 2919 Webster avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 6268, Harry A. Logan, 202 Gray 
Apts., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Eastern Division—6263, Frank A. Smith, 203 
Summer street, Worcester, Mass. 


MEMBER REINSTATED. 


Central Division—944, J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, 
Willow Bank, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 


supply you regularly. 
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THEY TOOK THE RIGHT ROAD 


A few of the big trap shooting 
events in 1911 won with 


Remington-UMC 


Pacific Coast Handicap 
Grand Canadian Handicap 


Southern Handicap 


Illinois State Shoot 

West Virginia State Shoot 
New Jersey State Shoot 
Maine State Shoot 
Missouri Handicap 
Wisconsin State Shoot 
South Dakota State Shoot 
Chicago Interstate 


Remington-UMC the perfect shooting combination 


REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


299 Broadway - - - 


Washington State Shoot 
Idaho Individual Champion- 


Texas State Shoot 
Nebraska State Shoot 
Mississippi State Shoot 
Vermont State Shoot 
Montana State Shoot 
North Dakota State Shoot 


ship Medal 


New York City 











TRAPSHOOTING 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a woitce like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 4.—Stone Lake (Ia.) G. C. tournament. 
Walker, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16.—Batavia, N. Y.—Holland G. C. ninth annual 
tournament. Western New York Championship. 
Chas. W. Gardiner, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22-23.—Fort Dodge (Ia. _)G. C. 

Aug. 24-25.—Sioux Falls (S. D.) G. C. 

Aug. 29-31.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—The Indians. C. W. Budd, 
Sec’y. 


H. A. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
July 8.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. H. W. Osmun, 


Sec’y. 


July 8.9.—Swansea (Ill.) Country Club. Wm. C. Butts, 


Sec’y. 

July 9-10.—Fargo, N. D.—Gate City G. C. Albert E. 
Rose, Sec’y. 

Sai een (Mo.) G. CC. E. W. Stacy, M.D., 
ec’y. 


July 11-12.—Manning (Ia.) G. C. E. E. Breckenbridge, 


ec’y. 

July 11-13.—Wilmington, Del.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s sixth Eastern Handicap tournament, under the 
auspices of the Du Pont G. C.; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Treas., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 11-12.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Little Rock G. C. 
Geo. W. Clements, Sec’y. 

June 12-13.—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.—Fort Garry G. C. 
E. H. Houghton, Mgr. 2 

July 13.—Brodhead (Wis.) G. C. J. B. Pierce, Sec’y. 


July 14.—Salisbury (Md.) G. C._ T. B. Lankford, Capt. 

July 17-19.—W ellington, Mass.—Massachusetts State Trap- 
shooting Association’s State tournament, under the 
auspices of the Palefaces. F. E. H. Sheldon, Sec’y. 

July 18.—Coraopolis, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooters’ League. Louis Lautenslager, Pres. 


July 18-19.—Albia, Ia—Monroe county F. and G. P. A. 
J. R. Price, Pres. 
July 19-20.—Seattle (Wash.) Trapshooters’ Association 


H. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

uly 19-20.—Milan (Mo.) G. C. A. F. Dodson, Sec’y. 

uly 20.—Lorain (O.) G. C. _J. Traxler, Sec’y. 

uly 21-22.—Duluth, Minn.—Minnesota State tournament, 
under auspices of Duluth Central G. C. H. P. Cur- 
ren, Sec’y. 

July 22.—Coatesville (Pa.) G. C. H._A. Nichols, Sec’y. 

July 22.—Western Connecticut T. S. L. tournament, under 
the auspices of the Pahquioque G. C. E. H. Bailey, 
Pres. W. C. T. S. L. 

ie 24-27.—Betterton (Md.) G. C. J. R. Malone, Sec’y. 

uly 25-26.—Birmingham, Ala.—Alabama_ State tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Birmingham G. C. 
H. McDermott, Sec’y. 

July 25-26.—Valley Junction, Ia.—Valley G. C. Chas. P. 
Waldron, Sec’y. 

July 26-27.—Butler (Pa.) R. and G. C. S. G. Purvis, Sec. 

July 26-27.—Hannibal (Mo.) G. C. Geo. H. Carter, Pres. 

July 31-Aug. 2.—Belleville, Ont., Canada.—Dominion of 
Canada Trapshooters’ Association. M. Sprague, Sec. 


Aug. 1-2.—Cedar Rapids, Ia—Hawkeye G C.. A. J. 
Smith, Pres. 


Aug. 2-3.—Pawnee, Okla.—Big Four League’s teurna- 
ment. Dave Elliott, Sec’y. 
Aug. 2-3.—Portsmonth (O.) G. C. Messrs. J. E. Nutt 


and F. M. Edwards, Mgrs. 

Aug. 3-4.—Wilmington, N. C.—New Hanover G. C. 
J. H. Dreher, Sec’y. 

5.—Sheboygan, Wis.—Sheboygan R. and G. C. 

John H. Look, Mgr. 

Aug. 8-9.—Lock Haven (Pa.) G.C. C. A. Johmson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 8-10.—Omaha, Neb.—The Interstate Association’s 
sixth Western Handicap tournament, under the 
auspices of the Omaha G. C.; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Treas., Pittsburg, Pa 





ae, 10.—Berwick (Pa.) R. and G. C. W. I. Shrader, 

Sec’y. 

Aug. 10.—Beaver Dam, Wis.—Recreation G. C. Gee. L. 
Friedrich, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12.—Chicopee Falls (Mass.) R. and G. C. F. E. H. 
Sheldon, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-15.—Evansville, Ind.—Recreation G. C. @ A. 
3eard, Cor. Sec’y. 
Aug. 15.—Allegheny, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooters’ Association. Louis Lautenslager, Pres. 
Aug. 15-16.—Laurel (Miss.) G. C. Charles Green, Pres. 
Aug. 15-17.—Charlotte, N. C.—North Carolina State tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charlotte G. C. 
J. E. Crayton, Pres. 

Aug. 16.—Westminster (Md.) G. C. Geo.E. Baughman, 
Sec’y. 

Aug. 16.—Batavia, N. Y.—Holland G. C. Chas. W. 
Gardiner, Sec’y. . 

Aug. 17.—Xenia, O.—Green County G. C. A. C. Blair, 
Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18.—Fairmont (\W. Va.) G. C. Ed. H. Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Aug. 19:—Bridgeport, Conn.—Western Connecticut T. S. 
L. tournament, under the auspices of the Seaside G. C. 
E. H. Bailey, Pres. W. C. T. S. L. 

‘Aug. 21-23.—Victor, Colo.—Two Mile High G. C. M. R. 

Valentine, Sec’y. 

29 —Mechanicsburg (O.) G. C. F. J. Coburn, Sec’y. 
23.—St. James (Mo.) G. C. R. H. James, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22-24.—Baltimore, he ee State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Maryland State Sports- 
men’s Association. Geo. P. Mordecai, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23.—Tomah (W1s.) G. C. W. H. Schultz, Mgr. 













Aug. 24-25.—Sioux Falls (S.D.)_ G. C.J. J. Burns, Sec’y. 

Aug. 2 _—Bradford (Pa.) G. C. A. W. Verona, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25-26.—Sedalia (Mo.) G. C. J. McGrath, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26.—Reading, Pa.—Berks County League of Gun 
Clubs. Lloyd R. Lewis, Mgr. 


Aug. 29.—Wilkes Barre (Pa.) G. C. E. L. Klipple, Sec’y. 

Aug. 29-30.—Dorchester (Neb.) G. C. J. Freehouf, Sec’y. 

Aug. 29-31.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—Indians’ tournament. T. C.W. 
Budd, Sec’y, 1321 Seventh St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Sept. 1.—Sandusky, O.—Ye Oak Meadow Gun Range. 
Ira C. Krupp, Sec’y. 
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Sept. 3-4.—St. Louis, Mo.—Blue Wing G. C. F. A. 
Grundmann, Asst. Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Salem (O.) G. C. 5; y Pumphrey, Pres. 

Sept. > ilmot (O.) G. C. E. Ellis, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) ‘Saccte Association. 
J. M. Morley, “gts 

Sept. 4.—Longmont (Colo.) G. C. H.C. Keef, Cashier. 

Sept. 4—Waterbury, Conn.—Western Connecticut T. S. 
L. tournament, under the auspices of the Mattatuck 
R. and G. C. H. an Pres. W. A oe 8. Ls 

Sept, 4.—Royersford (Pa.) G. C. Frank A. Anderson, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Herkimer (N. Y.) G._C._ Leon Klock, Sec’y, 
532 W. Lake St., Herkimer, N, Y. 

Sept. 4-5.—Lynchburg, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Lynchburg G. C. J. D. 
Owen, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Big Game Rifle, Rod and 
Gun Club. H. C. Friedrichs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Pillow (Pa.) G. C. & - ogee, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5-6.—Charleston (Mo.) G 4 Howlett, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6.—Wellington Gee. af ce € iG Keef, Cashier. 

Sept. 7.—London (O.) G. C. “y! aiiaaen Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Ft. Collins yea H. C. Keefe, Cashier, 

Sept. 7.—Downs (Kans.) G, Ww. H. Charles, Ee 

Sept. 9.—New Athens, Messed . C. jac; a: 
Koch, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Cainesville (Mo.) G. C. G. D. Davis, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Omaha (Neb.) G. GE sz Lovering, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Trap Shooters’ League 
of Indiana State tournament. Harry W. Denny, Sec’y. 

Sept. 14-15.—Cincinnati (O.) G. C. H.S. Connely, Sec’y. 

Sept. 14-15.—Perry (Okla.) G. C. B. H. Bowman, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 436, Perry, Okla. 

Sept. 20-23.—Atlantic City, N. J.—The Westy Hogans of 
America. Bernard Isesser, Sec’y, York, Pa. 

Sept. 21.—Braddock, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooters’ Association. Louis Lautenslager, Pres. 
Sept. 21-22—Armstrong (Mo.) G. W. E. Hulett, 

Pres., P. O. Box 12, Armstrong, Mo. 

Sept. 27-28. —Benton (iil.) G. C. W. H. Foulk, Sec’y. 

Oct. 4-5.—Columbus (O.) G. C. L. Fisher, Sec’ y. 

Oct. 10-12.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State tournament. 
C. W. Budd, Chairman Board of Directors. 

Oct. 17-18.—Scammon (Kans.) G. C._G. K. Mackie, Pres. 

Oct. 25-26. a City, Mo.—Big Four League’s tour- 
nament. Dave Elliott, Sec’y. 

Oct 26-28.—Luther (Okla.) G. C. O. M. Cole, Sec’y, 

Luther, Okla. 

Nov. 28-29.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L. Worthing- 


ton, Vice-Pres. 
1912. 


April 17-19.—Wichita, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Interurban G. C. C. W. 
Jones, Sec’y, 209 N. Main St., Wichita, Kans. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


On July 11, the Speedway Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., 
will hold an all-day merchandise shoot. Special induce- 
ments in the way of valuable prizes will be offered by 
President Shanley. 








Chicago Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, June 25.—Although the rain was pouring 
down all morning, and the sky looked threatening all 
afternoon, eighteen shooters toed the mark on the firing 
line and excellent scores were recorded. Thwaite did 
fine work with his new single-barrel trap gun, breaking 
121 out of 125. Graham was also shooting a fine clip, 
only one target getting away out of the century he shot 
at. In the practice event at 25 targets, Thwaite went 
straight, Miss Ricker and Fetherston each broke 23, and 
May broke 22 with his new ‘shooting iron.” Fetherston 
and Graham tied for first place in event No. 2, each 
breaking 49, Thwaite getting second with a score of 48, 
while Miss Rieker and Stemmer each broke 46. Thwaite 
scored 48 from 19yds. in the handicap event, Havka 
making the same score from l6yds. Walsh was next in 
line with 45 from I6yds., Fetherston broke 43 from 
20yds., while Miss Rieker made the same score from 
l7yds. Scores: 


Events: 123 Events: 1 2:3 

Targets: 25 50 50 Targets: 25 50 50 
a NS. a | 43 42 cS a | ee 31 38 
, A Teggert, 20.... <- 41 39 C F Stemmer, 19.. .. 46 41 
J H Shrigley, 18.. .. 42 .. Miss A Rieker, 17. 23 46 43 
L Fetherston, 20.. 23 4943 H Thwaite, 19.... 25 48 48 
E S Graham, 19... .. 49 50 L G Vogel, 18.... .. 29 33 
Mrs Cutler, 16.... .. 29 31 Cc W May, 38:..... . 22 42 31 
TE aa BT s. B Kammerer, 18.. 19 43 41 
Oo P Goode, 16.... 17 34 39 EE Walsh, 36....0 << 44 45 
eS | re 44 48 R Smethels, 16.... .. 


In an event at 12 pairs, J. A. Taggart scored 13, J. H. 
Shrigley and W. Motte 14 each. 

June 24.—A much-needed rain came pouring down this 
morning, which not only freshened up the grass on the 
lawns, but also had the effect of keeping some of our 
shooters away, and those that were here had to quit 
— times while several heavy showers came pouring 

own 

Cutler had a little the best of it on the day’s work, 
breaking 44 in the first event and 47 out of 50 from 19 
yards in the handicap event, besides getting two 21s in 
practice. Eck was next on the list with scores of 45 in 
both club events, while Fetherston broke 42 in event 
No. 1, and 45 in the handicap from 20yds. Mr. O. P. 
Goode, of Hinsdale, has been with us several times, and 
to-day put up the best scores he has made up to date. 

Fred Davis, the twelve-year-old son of W. A., made 
his debut at the traps to-day, and acquitted himself in 
fine style, breaking 11 out of 25. He certainly gives 
promise of developing into a top-notcher. Scores: 


Events: 2. 3.8 6 8s 
Targets: 2 50 50 25 25 2 25 
PG | eee eee 12 39 35 18 15 12 18 
ee EE SB ccebacusoussescn OE a Fe 





Sa OP OS. os cove scseae wees ie) Sar Sis 

LM Fetherston, BP asiesceseessae ee ae 

MeO NOP BO ns vvas coscacuuasnacsies a ae 

O P Goode, 16... 39 20 21 

Fred Davis, 16..... PR ere | 

Miss Sullivan, 16 sie cueplacient Vere ME Mrpsat asa 
G Koutsoumbros, 16. s.csccse000 623 2 8 LE oO 


June 18.—Fetherston took first prize with the fine score 
of 98. Thomas and Huckins tied for second place with 
scores of 93; in the shoot-off, Thomas went 20 straight, 
Huckins losing his 20th bird. Kiel, Matlock, Freel, Cut- 
ler, Collins and Wilcoxen tied for third place, each 
scoring 92 out of 100. In the shoot-off Collins won out 
with a score of 19 out of 20. 

All shooters then took a grab out of the bag, as there 
were prizes for every shooter, and many valuable prizes 
were carried away. 

Merchandise shoot, 100 targets: Kiel 92, Warren 86, 
Zacher 79, J. Frana 79, Mrs. Snook 58, Matlock 92, 
Rauf 82, Freel 92, C. R. Seelig 79, C. F. Seelig 55, Mrs. 
Cutler 62, W. S. Cutler 92, Holtz 88, Tucker 90, Von 
Lengerke 87, Graper 86, Shrigley 82, Kausche 84, Stockley 
91, Thomas 93, Fetherston 98, Collins 92, Riley 83 Jef- 
frey 72, Bue 70, Glover 82, Bartlett 82, Huckins 93, 
Wallen 72, L. B. Snook 69, A. Frana 79, Parker 50, Wi)- 
coxen 92, Lewis 91, Nimetz 88, Kumpfer 81, Bailey 64, 
Havka 83, Barnes 77, O’Malley 46, Simonetti 84, J. Eck 
52, Barrett 77, Rundquist 31, Oliver 76, Holmes 49, 
Cook 83, Thomas 91, Cutler 83, Holtz 87, Riley 80, Tucker 
80. Professionals: Spencer 95, Patterson 91, Mathews 94. 

Scores as follows were made in the two club shoots, 
which were held at 10:30 A. M.: 

D E Thomas, 20.... 43 44 W S Cutler........ a ad 
Cc R Seelig, 28...<<6 46 35 WW. oF RO oaiscsacee Oe ce 
C F Seelig, 16...... 23 23 





The Fred Macaulay Business Men’s Gun Club 


Newark, N. J., June 27.—Members of the Fred Ma- 
caulay Business Men’s Gun Club, of this city, went to 
White House Station Saturday last and lost a six-man 
team match to the Crescent Gun Club, of that place, by 
a score of 257 to 225. The local club was not repre- 
sented by its best shooters, which accounts for its poor 
showing. It hopes to turn the tables in the near future, 
however, when the Crescent gunners will come _ to 
Newark for a return match. The following are the scores 
of the match: 


Speedway. 


Crescent. 








BROGIED ss scwcceecs syram 
Wheaton sccsicccicias 36 eS ee 
WEED. cuwivnrseeves se 38 Stryker 
BEE scdsuscioau eect 39 Howard 
BEASSINGCL és cic 0inee's 40 GAVAGE. o..icccbee 
PAUEDRY c0.0scc00es 31—225 Wilson 

The following scores were made in the sweepstakes: 
Papen sna iy ouineeearen sere 19 17 22 23 17 17 22 16 
SGANEY cevnn sone vivvoaxacevcs om 20:97 23 22: 22 24 21 30 
RACE cose occwlermeasacenane 20 21 18 21 24 20 21 22 
WEOWROE: - oiasducs cexncwesneeese 19-17 21 23 22 24 aS Se 
0 mind uaneumen ents OS 26 Oe Be cs ts es 
EEE. Ssavuicsncccvncireenss 20 22 23 21 20 23 24 2 
DRONE: cnikatiinasaawechneoshe 14 19 18 18 20 20 17 .. 
Shanley ......0000% Sete SRU SRS 7 23 21 20 21 21 21 20 
MUGCRtOR asicsewsssceusussnces 19 15 21 18 17 12 17 19 
Erb 18 16 20 18 20 21 20 18 
Bey 14 11 18 14 21 19 19 2% 
GES ARE 2 5.:c5cswkisinmenren 15 16 21 19 18 18 19 21 
MMOD siden en sccssmceensews 19 23 21 20 20 20 20 25? 
Murphy 19 15 17 14 13 15 11 20: 
ROG cases 4 ao at oS oc 
Wilson 2 17 2 th 2 





DR ex coxsnctarncnmcant 16 13 1419 31: 


June 30.—Nearly a score of gunners turned out at the 
weekly shoot of the Fred Macaulay Business Men’s Gun 
Club, at the Speedway traps yesterday afternoon. It was 
a fine day for shooting, and the many gunners present 
made it so by chalking up some good scores. Peter Bey 
defeated George Ohl, Jr., in a 100-bird match by the 
score of 71 to 63. Scores: 

B M Shanley, Jr.. 23 20 21 20 23 21 22 
John Bey * 1016 11 810 9 1013 






Te NNDOD? <si5's sv cistcnieins 25 25 23 24 22 24 24 .. 2. 2s oe oe oo 
I, S Page... ........ 2b 19 20 on BaiphG Paco ca cormab sec 
John Erb ... See? es i |S 

be Se eee ZA TEL OD ns c2 oe 98 3% 0009 28 





; 20 19 20 93 18 22 1519. 


T Wheaton 
20 16 16171617 718 17 20 14 12: 


G A Obl, Jr...... 


Peter Bey "...... “1. 13 19 23 19 19 16 16 21 17 19 17 18 16 20 
Wm Hassinger .... 21 24 25 21 22. ce ae em 
Tom Dukes ........ 21 2 sig ba wih oe ae ee ea eee 





Wm Stengel 

O Lueddeke .. 
Abe Wheaton 
A Mitchell ........ 
F Compton ........ 
FAIGNG a sscscens 





SMOKELESS. 





City Island Tournament. 


Tue City Island Rod and Gun Club celebrated the re- 
turn of its members from the G. A. H. with a bowling 
tournament at Passe’s traps last Friday night. The 
shooting eye was on the head pin through. The ‘‘chalk” 
handicap was won by Dr. Bookbinder with an average 
of 197 for five strings. The cut-glass trophy went to 
Capt. Robichek with 211 for three strings. The kidding 
event was taken by Fred Pass. The hot dog feature, a 
decided innovation, was gobbled by Mr. Moessner. 
Mr. Hawkins chewed into second place in the event, 
with Robert Seifert cleaning up what was left of the 
lavout for third stakes. 

Freece and the rest of the bunch kept up a high aver- 
age throughout, while Ed. Seifert was in the money all 
the time. 

The next regular shoot of the club will be he'd next 
Friday. 


} been received. 


BY UGE OWEN. casio cscseccccusone 


CG 





AAG 


Cole—Clarke Tournament. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., June 18.—The usual enthusiasm 
Was on tap at the tournament held yesterday on the 
Paleface Gun Club grounds. Randall, of Portland, 
Me., took the honors from a field of fifty- -seven with 
165 out of 175; R. L. Spotts, of New York, got second 
with 163. 

The committee was so generous with prizes that prac- 













tically every shooter took home a souvenir. Scores: 
Net. Hp. T). Net. Hp. TI. 
elses 165 0—165 Snow .....0+++-- 126 39—165 
... 163 0—163 SPONSES os cis0sc 138 24—162 
... 163 28—191 McDonald ..... 138 21—159 
E Randall erties 162 0—162 PF M Fisth..... 137 21—158 - 
Mayor 161 7—168 Foster «2.20.00 137 21—158 
Reed 30 21—181 Muldowne ..... 37 21—158 
Dow 0—159 TRAWSOR: cscacts 136 21—157 
Adams 7—165 Richardson .... 136 35—171 
Marden 0—158 WE MEEE ccccesans 136 0—136 
Darton 157 0—157 BYOGKS 60605 135 21—156 
Hassam 157 0—157 F Chapin ..... 135 28—163 
Chapin 157 0—157 DABNOISS: cinss05:0 1385 7—142 
Frank .-. 156 0—156 Breach’ .....0.- 135 21—156 
Wheeler ... 156 0—156 Oe 134 35—169 
NIN oss 'ess dau 156 28—184 OE oa sces vcivise 134 28—162 
GIEABOR: oisc00ss 155 7—162 Bapeert <.55 00 130 28—158 
Fanning ...<2:< 154 0-154 errr 129 35—164 
Rule 154 4~158 GOGEGE 66.056 5:0:5.0 126 21—147 
0—153 BBE ces scecues 125 35—160 
7—164 TRGUEE ccihacscsec 123 0-123 
Q—151 a Chapin. ..... 122 42—164 
Biase 14—165 Cobb .......... 121 42—163 
Swidiiacsinats 0—151 Blinn .......... 121 21—142 
Osborne 0—151 Patton .2.56055% 121 35—156 
Mrs Park 14—163 WHOA occccsesis 120 42—162 
Winslow, ] b 28-173 Whidden ...... 110 42—152 
ardy 3 21—164 MeoCabbe «.<... 111 42—153 
Bonne 2 14—156 DISHIER: sciccccces 110 42—152 
Lynch 2 28—170 Davidson ...... 88 28—116 
Parker 28—168 
Five-man team match: Adams, Dow, E. A. Randall, , 


G. C. Randall and Spotts, 462; second, Frank Smith, 
Beal, Wiggs and R. Faye, 447; third, Osborne, Steele, 
Clark, Hassam and Cole, 446; fourth, Gleason, Lynch; 
Role, Charles and Meyer, 436. 

Special 100-target match: Steele 97, Fanning 96, Frank 
£4, Marden 94, R. L. Spotts 93, Chapin 90, Gleason 90, 
Osborne 89, Sibley 89, Lynch 88, Cole 87, Dalton 87, 
Hardy 85, Charles $3, Blinn 82, Chandler 75, Keller 74. 

Practice day shoot on the 16th at 100 birds, was won 
by G. R. Steele, of Melrose, Mass., with 97 out of 100, 
during which he broke 68 straight. High professional 
was Jack Fanning, of New York, making 96 out of 100, 
of which the last 20 were straight. Scores: Steele 97, 
Pigg rae? 96, Marden 94, Frank 94, are 93, *Chapin 
90, Dr. Gleason 90, Osborne 89, *Sibley 89, *Faye 88, 
Lynch 88 Clarke 88, *Darton 87, Cole 87, Hardy 86, 
Charles 83, Blinn, 82,’ *Wheeler 75, *Keller, Jr., 74. 


South Dakota State Tournament. 


OwInG to oversight on the part of the secretary, the 
report of the South Dakota State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament, held at Huron on June 13-15, has just 
Tt is as follows: 


1st ee 2d ~~ 3d. Day. 
110 














TEMES. Sicoicensas Ds De 126 
aes o« koe 121 132 
H Hildabrant ..........00+0006 103 97 100 
RP AMIR ox:s.okc osion wicinciaiss 128 134 127 
A gh eae 140 137 
Pe EDs wis.ccuacaece se mais: ae 128 139 
hove issn rcanicsecines 117 105 
A RG hvkcs cascouceneai aces : 133 140 
PA NE aia a sieo a aiciacasi gia peiees 143 139 
Chas Emelius d 138 139 
— Sherfino ais 138 125 
ED catacvitnenedes ‘ a 9 118 109 
H C Tegmier os. 126 127 
WY PR osc cain seae x eseacwss 135 126 
SS PR, BNI 55:5 sieuseis nie nimiarein's 143 142 
Geo Edvinson ¢ 129 133 
EM iow as Soisateo eciasinicas ee as 134 
PROG IMR Oe eiccicssiv'ersueecwtesees 133 125 125 
TS MR. .cccccuecyscevswesnce 121 133 127 
BE PORES ov scosna ete cacewiciecs 136 135 127 
POM ocssancscccnessase 113 is aaa 
DicwWis AMMKEOM. ..ccscccessceccee 126 117 102 
T H Null . 116 125 135 
T C Akin 126 is 
A R Chezick 141 140 
PO PR acsickcaccncionwcaee 137 136 139 
BE 3 Rs nck Kut ccscncewe 127 126 123 
Pith AEG 4 oa cieaes owanuye dares 134 133 68 
Da fe RS eer 139 125 132 
FM BRN 5s wwe sain oesnicivce ns 132 136 121 
POM APE Ss aiccacsesdssasens 132 ‘ae 
et RR ) Cdocnacasonsavscncaes are 136 132 
Ee sana ccedwsnssanipeeer sae 128 “8 
Professionals: 
Ao eI cipiacs sprees ele boas oles 143 140 
R R Barber 141 137 
Geo Kreyer 143 136 
H G Taylor 147 140 
Ai FE ViCtO yer oc oc ccccccnvesees 123 129 122 
WV 1S RNs vo eicieicictanascnwreeee 110 *55 


105 
*QOn the last day, Magill shot at but 75. 





South Shore Country Club. 


Curcaco, June 25.—Duck shooting would have been 
more in keeping with the disposition of old man 
“Pluve” during the shoot here yesterday. There were 
few shooters. E. W. Heath won with 88 out of 100. J. 
H. Amberg (14) second with 87, and W. L. Darlington 
(4) third, breaking 86. 


anil. 
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BAG HIGH HONORS AT COLUMBUS 


Red W Goods Win the National Amateur Championship, The Preliminary Handicap, High Ama- 
teur And High Professional Averages For 16 Yard Targets, High Amateur Average For All 
Single and Double Targets, and High Amateur Score In Double Target Championship. 


O one maker of guns or shells scored a thirty-three degree triumph at the Grand American Handicap tournament 

as the winnings were pretty well divided up, but no gun or shells made as good a showing as the time-tried Win- 

chester brand. Winchester shotguns and shotgun shells, as usual, won the major share of the honors. ‘The re- 
liability and the uniform shooting qualities of Red WA goods were again conclusively proven by the wonderful score of 
Mr. Eaton of 119 x 120 from 18 yards in the Preliminary; Mr. Collins’ score of 196 x 200 in the Amateur Champion- 
ship; Messrs. Spencer’s and Crosby’s scores of 96 x 100 from 22 yards in the Grand American Handicap; Messrs. 
Gates’ and Heil’s scores of 88 x 100 in the Double Bird Championship; Mr. Gates’ win of High Amateur Average for 
all Single and Double Targets, and Messrs. Livingston’s and Hawkins’ scores of 100 straight on the first day. The 
most important of the Winchester winnings follow in detail: 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won by Clyde C. Collins, Alldine, Ind. Score: 196 x 200, shooting Winchester “Leader” Shells. Second: Allen Heil, Allentown, Pa., 
shooting Winchester “Leader” Shells, tied with one other shooter. Score: 194 x 200. 


PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 


WINNER: C. B. Eaton, Fayette, Mo. HANDICAP: 18 yards. SCORE: 99 x 100 and 20 straight in shoot-off of tie- 


SHELLS: Winchester “Leader”. 
RUNNER UP: H. E. Buckwalter, Royersford, Pa) HANDICAP: 19 yards. SCORE: 99 x 100 and 18 x 20 in shoot-off. 
GUN: Winchester Repeater. SHELLS: Winchester “Leader”. 
SECOND: L. A. Gates and F. Burnham tied with one other shooter with scores of 98 x 100. Both Mr. Gates and Mr. Burn- 
ham shot Winchester “Leader” Shells, and Mr. Gates a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
C. C. Irwin, Pittsburg, Pa., 16 yards, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” Shells. A. J. Hill, Dawson, 
Ga., 17 yards, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun, and O. H. Nutt, Beaver, Ohio, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun, tied 
for second with one other shooter. Score: 98 x 100. 
HIGH PROFESSIONAL: C.G. Spencer, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” Shells, broke 96 x 100 
from 22 yards, being tied by an 18 yard shooter for High Professional Score. 


DOUBLE TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 


HIGH AMATEUR SCORE: L. A. Gates, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” Shells, and Allen 
Heil, shooting Winchester “Leader” Shells, tied. Score: 88 x 100. SECOND: H. E. Buckwalter, shooting a Winchester Repeating 


Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” Shells. Score: 86 x 100. 

HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE FOR SINGLE AND DOUBLE TARGETS 
First: L. A. Gates, Columbus, Neb., shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and “Leader” Shells. Score: 566 x 600. Second: Allen 
Heil, Allentown, Pa., shooting “Leader” Shells. Score: 564 x 600. 

HIGH AVERAGES FOR 16 YARD TARGETS 
HIGH AMATEUR: J. R. Livingston, Springville, Ala., shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Score: 100 straight. 
HIGH PROFESSIONAL: J. M. Hawkins, shooting a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader’’Shells. Score: 100 straight. 


THE RED W BRAND—THE AMATEUR’S CHOICE 
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DuPont Gun Club’s “Housewarming 
Handicap.” 


WILMINGTON, Del., July 1.—The seventh month of the 
year 1911 was started here to-day by the Du Pont Gun 
Club holding its House-warming Handicap, to celebrate 
the opening of the addition to its club house, the 
grading of the grounds, and the other improvements 
demanded by the growing membership of this thriving 
and enterprising organization. 

Eighty-six shooters took part in the event, 100 targets 
per man, cntrance $1.25 (including an excellent lunch), 
three prizes being offered to the three high guns, viz., 
six solid silver Du Pont spoons to the winner, four to 
the second high gun, and two to the third. In addition 
to the above, there was an optional sweep of $2 on the 
100 targets, four moneys, high guns, 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. The contest was open to all. This was in 
the nature of an experiment, but it hardly panned out as 
was hoped, for while first prize went to an amateur, the 
bulk of the purse and the balance of the prizes went to 
two first-class professionals—Lester German and Linn 
Worthington, both of whom did most excellent shooting 





from 22 and 2lyds. respectively. 


mark. 


from 19. 
not in the sweep. 


The weather was extremely warm and sultry, 
being but little breeze to either temper the heat or cause 
E. Doremus, the club’s 
secretary, and his assistants, Messrs, W. A. Joslyn and 
to make 
smoothly, but late in the afternoon things went wrong 
with the traps, causing delay and vexation of spirit to 
the management and contestants alike. 
great and pleasant shoot, and augured well for the suc- 
cess of the Eastern Handicap tournament, to be held on 
these grounds next week, July 11-13 


the targets to cut didoes. 


Chalfant, did all they could 


Scores in full are given below: 











Handi- Targets 
cap. 20 20 20 20 20 Total. 

H L Worthington............. 21 1819182019 94 
i, S German....... -- 22 1820172019 94 
A B Richardson.. 21 1618121715 78 
a ONT Se ae 21 1714141716 7 
BR SS 20 1610151915 7 
EW Batthewson .....ccsccoce 19 1519 16 2018 88 
DG, BRCROIVET. « coccvncesiecnie 9 0 «6D 38 1... 36 
SAMMORT 3 ouraccueicwetsacsceoe 18 1818171818 8&4 
fy EERIE ss Succansbiesensasie 20 1614171416 77 
Be APNE ov cdsnscceaccssuen - 20 1715191819 8g 
2 We SARTRE WS... .wascwsesewecce 1 19131514.. ws 
ie OEE Ss oswchncwusceen sews 1604616131411 17' 71 
D Ae PEMIOR se ssnessccnweens 16 10 91410 6 49 
IOONE. Gastar neneccuxencanescu 16 1914171616 82 
ee SO ee eer 16 1214151310 64 
SO OMIA ssn cacaceseeseunenate 18 1917181815 8&7 
Be MED Sc cesccksensewene 18 161410 913 62 
ROMs ROMP ix cvevscinses one sandeane 18 1616141317 76 
Oe PUPS vnnnaesseeseneees 18 1817151817 &8& 
Se ie ENS o65seGs oseh own sch 18 14 14 16 16 14 74 
Be CRIP icin cnnasvasessue 1612131112 64 
By ONE sb iccsneccccwssseneee 1715141818 82 
SE URED cs chntonssasaacnexesws 2013171815 83 
G R Cleveland 1815161316 78 
W A Joslyn.. 1917181718 89 
C S Hurter. 835 3.. ab 
L S Evans.. a 1417171513 76 
REE fo nkknbeaneechexse esse 1113 71414 59 
S J Newman 1013101513 61 
W S Simpson 1814171619 8&4 
H W Kahler 1917181819 91 
C H Newcomb 1819191717 90 
Be SENT hs ook sneeswenenenes 1618171918 8&8 
} CS ar 2015201816 89 
DR NO RREMIIA. ois nice oss 00'si00.0% 19 1616171719 8 
Pe EMER Sos snb ven seinen esos 16 1514151513 72 
Co See a - 16 8 8 913 9 47 
RN ss secnessorenscsweeee 16046161415 1511 71 
De tie RUM win scuasesseecnus on - 16 41512141419 74 
ee NEI ie vo Snsnnaesasaeeee 16 4 =1617171716 = 88 
BE ND cis cewesasennonen se 17 «#1615141317 7 
EG: Se MR EERON.:. cisnc'ensmcsaaces 16 7912 oe ae 
LO ea 16 4«=61113131917 7 
RENE 5s Sacskee<dsssenncan 16 SS a BG 
A RN 05 cian aceviaseeemh 18 1516141413 72 
Boe WV ECPBLET. coca secs esecssen 18 16 19 17 15 19 86 
E E du Pont... --- 19 1817181919 91 
W Edmunson 18 1515171815 80 
H H Sloan.... 19 1719151416 81 
a a ee eee 16 1013131517 68 
CAGE SCION 2acccseciccsesee 16 ©1614171417 78 
Be AY RWI wis vawcsecnssncss 16 1317161412 72 
SS ee 17 1715171919 &§ 
Be Re IBAAID: 50... 5 s.0i0ncsxee 16. 30 9ars2 ... ... 
BR) BE BIT vicineisasnsxasscsecwone 1 211138 $13.. x 
Pie PE NORIINNI cis inc nnannsiswenios 16 1811151816 78 
We REED. Ssiccnsscikascswennee 16 15 13 14 18 17 77 
INANE pccciixessesadenons 16 18 14 17 16 19 84 
PME So hsihancnascansvanannl 17 1718171814 84 
{ ee eee ee ea 18 18 17 17 18 15 85 
fe ee rer 19 1417171815 &1 
A SS eee 18 1616141517 7 
SP ANON  g5c.0secense ayn vnswie 17 1714161613 76 
lt yf ee 18 1919201819 9% 
WE ENE save sienesesae’s .-. 16 1514151617 77 
i eo ee ee 16 4861815 91617 7 
Walker Matthewson .......... 16 14 91011 13 7 
eee 16 14 8171414 67 
J MBIT os cisicn cites cesews 16 1516141918 82 
Pic kndonetsesecscwsyses 17 1616181616 82 

op SR reer. 17 «#13161514.. ie 
ae 18 | ee ee : 
SPT coc cecnibecsctss es 17 «©1413 13 14 16 0 
ee ee eee WwW RBENWN 2 


things 


The winner of first 
prize hailed from the Clearview Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia—H. B. Fisher—who broke 95 from the 18yd. 
Worthington and German each broke 94, while 
E. E. du Pont, of Wilmington, and H. W. Kahler, of 
Philadelphia, divided third and fourth moneys on 91 
each, Kahler shooting from 2lyds., and Mr. du Pont 
H. G. Buckwalter, who also broke 91, was 


there 


move 


Still, it was a 








CHAS TICES icccciccscccceceses 16 $311 5 712 38 
7 FA OEEOR 6 i560 sneacaeeesen 16 BNRBL.. sa 
WW EE. TAIBTOVE oi oicssscccsccecee 164 «#617121416.. BA 
Pe ER IMS ace ac ea wsameenwss 1 MTU .. a 
SE i beaancsncsreweesuacers 38453. cs. Ao 
H G Buckwalter...... <6 oe 19 18 18 20 16 91 
W OM Foord...... - 2b “204635 


F B Zeigler.. 18 1818171817 88 
R L Connor.. BEAD ases. os ee 
G H Mitchell... 17 -36.83833 9% Gi 
L. R Beauchamp.. - 18 1918191618 90 
Pi BRON onissn00o0 cewewne MG. DE ee as 65 os a 
Bive Hen. 


Oregon Gun Club. 


OreEGON, Wis., June 28.—Despite sweltering weather, a 
goodly number of shooters shovelled in front of the 
traps to-day, and some good scores were resultant. J. B. 
Pierce and C. P. Shumway each shattered 141 out of 
150. The high man, A. J. Wagner, made 137, while J. S. 
Young got third with 132. 










E. S. Graham was high professional, reducing to 
minute particles 148 out of 150 targets: 
FS VeOtee cicscagccnes 132 W_H Dreher.........+> 
P H Cusick ....0ceccee 126 7 B Pierce......<. 
A J Wagner.......cs00e 137 . J Ratt ..s3.s 
Jess Meloy ......c.eeee 89 H A Kollar..... 
C P Shumway......... 141 Tess Foster 
EW ARE ss ocicasc cnn 135 James Breese ... 
T PACE ccecinccewceses 113 RS RODE. onscicia-s-0.5% 
Dr GIBSON: <0 -ss0scc0mes 129 BB 458s 5 5<ccs 
W FLAW yel cicsecces 109 L C Augrick.... 110 
WOR EE, ows cevwesance 128 L J Sorague.... ioe ee 
H V Chapple.......... 123 O €. fones....<. ere 
GS FT SOMES scssc vices 106 Ray Hyne «...<« son ker 
ee ene 112 EB. Rt SrkS. a5 conc 129 
| aes 80 D W Johnson......... 125 
L J Morrison .... . 112 ee ae weet 
H G Waterman... 88 SHAG HOEY “scwewsccees - 
DE PEEL icswess 90 ee 123 
R Philips ..... <aaee Geo Hervey ........00. 127 
WTS Be? oscsssisaces 115 

Professionals: 
By S Geahae...<c0cincss 148 W D Stannard... ......00« 128 
soe J0l G E Matthews......... 124 

C-3S RObbInS.... 05900505 109 





Montreal Gun Club. 


MontTREAL, June 24.—Davies again won the shoot for 
the Du Pont trophy, held here to-day. Mahar won the 
club shoot at 25 birds, with 23 breaks, while the spoon 
shoot went to the same gun with 23. Scores: 

Du Pont Powder Co.’s trophy: 








Ewing POOR. syaneviocsepe 10 20 
Davies Blumenthal ...... 10 20 
MEE onewe-c Johannot ......... 
Kenyon QREE. siscncaencstes 
Mahar. 

Spoon shoot, dead-bird handicap: 
WANE o20<0 ioe 23 DE: scvcncteedaats 
Davies . 4 22 Pierce .... 
Lyall 4 23 Blumenthal . ' 
Kenyon 2 2 Johannott 18 
MRMMEE. ssxataysnu ce 28 Lt. «+2124 2416 


Kenyon, Mahar and Jones shot over to break tie, 
Mahar winning with 23, Kenyon having 22 and Blumen- 
thal 2114. 

Club shoot, 25 wee. 


Mahar 16 
Johannott 15 
Cook 15 
Davies 15 
Kenyon 11 





Registered Tournaments. 


PittssurG, Pa.—Tournaments registered with the Inter- 
state Association during the two weeks ending July 1: 
Aug. 29-31.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—Indians’ tournament. T. C.W. 

Budd, Sec’y, 1321 Seventh St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Sept. 4.—Herkimer (N. Y.) G. C. Leon Klock, Sec’y, 
532 W. Lake St., Herkimer, N. Y. 

Sept. 14-15.—Perry (Okla.) G. C. B. H. Bowman, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 436, Perry, Okla. 


Sept. 21-22—Armstrong (Mo.) G. C. W. E. Hulett, 
Pres., P. O. Box 12, Armstrong, Mo. 
Oct 26-28.—Luther (Okla.) G. C. O. M. Cole, Sec’y, 


Luther, Okla. 
1912. 

April 17-19.—Wichita, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Interurban G. C. C. W. 
Jones, Sec’y, 209 N. Main St., Wichita, Kans. 

Evtmer E. SHANER, Sec’y-Treas. 





Last Call for the Eastern Handicap Tournament 


Tuts is the last call we can give you for the Eastern 
Handicap. You have had the program. You know what 
is offered. Now come along. 

Don’t you want to see that real shooting match at 100 
double targets between Fred Gilbert, the “Wizard of 
Spirit Lake,” and Les. German, the “Pride of Mary- 
land’? It starts Monday morning at 11 o’clock. It will 
be worth going miles to see. We have some surprises 
planned for your pleasure. Come and enjoy them. . 

Here’s hoping to see you on the firing line.- We will 
be there waiting for you. 

T. E. Doremus, 


Gen. Sec’y Du Pont G. C. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


Chief Iron Face Heap Good Shot. 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, June 30.—In the preliminary 
handicap of the annual tournament of the Canadian In- 
dians, begun here yesterday, Chief Iron Face, Walter P. 
Thomson, of Hamilton, took first honors with 98 out of 
100, making a perfect score from his 39th bird. Second 
honors were tied for between H. E. Smith, of Columbus, 
and Joe kouem, of Toronto, with 97. E. W. Zufelt, of 
Kansas City, made 94 for third. Most of the prominent 
Canadian and United States guides and trapshooters are 
participants, and record shooting is predicted. Complete 
scores of entire tournament will appear in next week’s 
issue. 


Hempstead Gun Club. 


Hempstead, Tex., June 24.—The weekly shoot of the 
club yesterday brought out sixty members, all of whom 
burned powder. W. H. Wheeler, A. E. Young and H. 


Schwartz made 21 out of 25. The tie was shot off. 


Rifle amd Revolver 


Rifle Notes. 


Company M., Third Regiment, of Auburn,N. G., S. N.Y., 
won for the seventh time the rifle practice championship 
of this State at the shoot on the oth. They made 95.61, 
which is the highest figure in the history of the State 
National Guard. 


The Colorado National Guard will hold a competitive 
shoot on July 23-24, at the State rifle range. The twenty 
high men will represent Colorado at the National shoot 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. Ohio stood eighth at the National 
shoot last year. 





REPLACING GAME BIRDS. 


THOosE Commonwealths which are active in the 
work of protection and propagation of game 
birds have grown to realize that something must 
be done to replace quail, prairie chickens and 
other native birds, said Wallace Evans, of Oak 
Park, Ill, who is at the New Ebbitt, in speaking 
of game. “Iowa is now stocking its wild regions 
with pheasants, and Indiana and Oklahoma aiso 
have realized the qualities of the pheasant and 
now welcome it as an immigrant. 

“The pheasant makes a huntsman’s paradise. 
In England it is slain in numbers which would 
be considered slaughter in this country. A single 
day’s bag of many hundreds is common. Im- 
mense killing has been going on for years—to 
such an extent indeed that it would arouse the 
protests of Americans if inflicted on our own 
native game. But there are more pheasants in 
England now than there were twenty-five years 
ago, and the number is always increasing. Thick- 
ly settled country regions are found habitable by 
this valuable bird. Iowa and a few other States 
realize this now, and their game commissioners 
are particularly active in settling the country 
with pheasants in abundance. — Washington 
Herald. 





THE MOOSE IN MAINE. 


L. T. Carteton, formerly chairman of the fish 
and game commission, said that he had been able 
to note some great changes in the game condi- 
tions in Maine. 

When he was a boy the greatest number of 
moose had been found in the Rangeley region 
where they had been hunted on the crust with 
dogs and driven out of that section. There were 
plenty a few years ago in the Spencer Pond and 
East Branch regions. 

The conditions in Maine are changing to a 
vast extent, and vast solitudes of former years 
are solitudes no longer, but are ringing with the 
cries of lumbermen and the whistle of the loco- 
motive. The moose is a lover of solitude and 
is ever on the search for the quiet places of the 
big woods. 

New railroads that are planned are bound to 
drive them from their haunts, and it will be 
next to impossible to save them to the State. 
The animal is all but doomed by modern con- 
ditions, no matter how tragic his fate may be.— 
Waterville Sentinel. 
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THE FURS OF CANADA, 


Less than a year ago, says a writer in Collier’s, 
a great furrier of New York said to me: “What 
will we do when Canadian furs give out? The 
seal, the sea otter, and other furs which we once 
depended upon are fast becoming extinct. Each 
year finds us more and more dependent upon 
Canadian trappers. Alaskan and South Sea 
waters are almost stripped. Only a few corners 
of the United States furnish the kinds of furs 
we want. Only Canada furnishes the quality we 
want. It is impossible for us to fill demands, 
and I predict that within another ten years there 
will be a fur famine, and that ony rich people 
will be able to afford the furs which are cheapest 
to-day.” 

This furrier’s business amounts to a million 
dollars a year. He is an authority, and he is 
undoubtedly right. There will be a fur famine 
and the greater will be the treasure brought 
down from the Canadian wilds each year, for 
while three-quarters of the fur-bearing areas of 
the world can and will be stripped, vast areas of 
Canada will always remain a trapper’s paradise. 
This is a broad statement, but I make it only 
after a thorough study of the situation. 

Twelve years ago the author of this article 
trapped two seasons to secure funds to pay his 
way through college. At that time muskrat pelts 
sold as low as four and five cents, and good mink 
brought seventy-five. To-day muskrats sell as 
high as seventy, and prime Canadian mink are 
worth from $6 to $10 to the trapper. Only a 
few years ago it was impossible to get more than 
$2 for a lynx skin, while this year a good pelt 
will bring the trapper from $20 to $30. Three 
years ago the Canadian fisher-cat brought from 
$3 to $5; to-day he is worth as high as $20. In 
this same way not only a few, but all furs have 
advanced in price. Taking an average of the 
twenty chief fur animals, this advance has been 
between 200 and 300 per cent. since six years 
ago. These facts alone give a good idea of 
the rapid and world-wide extinction of fur ani- 
mals outside of the Canadian wilderness. 

This year Canada’s catch of fur will bring to 
her people a treasure 30 per cent, greater than 
that of last year. Just what this treasure 
amounts to it is impossible to estimate from 
official statistics a’one, for Government figures 
give only the export of raw furs, making no 
allowance for the vast quantities which remain 
and are made up in Canada. All of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s catch and that of Revillion 
Brothers go to Paris and London, but besides 
these two big fur companies there are now hun- 
dredes of lesser competitors in Canada whose 
furs remain in the country to be worn by Milady 
of Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Winnipeg and 
other cities of the Dominion. 

My own estimate based on a thorough study 
of the fur situation is that the Government ex- 
port figures may be safely doubled. Last year 
Canada was given credit for $2,719,822 worth of 
raw furs, while the actual catch was worth at 
least $5,500,000. Three days before beginning 
this article I returned from a four months’ trip 
in the fur regions, and I have the best of au- 
thority for stating that the output of the year 
will exceed $7,000,000, of which probably not 
more than $3,500,000 will be shown in export 
records. And this output will not decrease, as 
has been the case in nearly all other fur-bearing 
regions of the world. It will continue to in- 
crease, and when the final chapter in the romance 
of fur has been written by every other nation, 
Canada will be found richer in fur than in this 
year of 1910. 

This of course does not mean that there has 
not been a diminution in the actual fur supply, 
which as one official high in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company services, said to me “has been brought 
to a healthful balance.” Lord Strathcona, him- 
self, loves to tell of the old days when the prices 
of skins were so absurdly low that an Indian 
wanting a musket would be asked to pile up as 
many pelts on either side of the weapon as would 
come level with the muzzle. ‘To-day this In- 
dian’s son may secure a fine repeating rifle for 
three or four fisher pelts or a couple of lynx. 
In the old days, and not so very old at that, a 
trapper would have to bring in a sledge packed 





high with furs to bring him what he can now 
get for a “catch” that he can carry in a small 
bundle in his arm. This explains the “health- 
ful balance,” referred to above. According to 
this official, and others who are frank enough to 
give their opinion, the actual supply of fur in 
the far north has reached a point which it will 
maintain for practically all time except in the 
country immediately along the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the proposed railway to the bay. 

Outside of these regions it is safe to say there 
are 1,200,000 square miles of Canadian northland 
into which railroads will never penetrate, unless 
they are built at a colossal cost to bring down 
mineral wealth not yet discovered. Just as the 
Canadian west is destined to become the bread 
basket of the world, so these regions of ice and 
snow, romance, adventure and hardship are des- 
tined to remain forever the world’s great fur 
reserve. Not only the history of nearly 300 
years, but climate and physical conditions as 
well are proof of it. In large parts of Russia 
for instance fur animals are pursued for eight 
or nine months out of the year. In Canada the 
climate is such that wheat can be grown as far 
north as the sixtieth degree, even in the Hudson 
Bay regions. In other words, there are at least 
five months of a warm season in which fur is 
worthless, and which gives to the animal world 
a brceding season as long as that in the tem- 
perate zones. 


Unlike almost every other country in the world 
these 1,200,000 square miles of fur regions are 
a network of lakes and streams, so that as one 
northern factor said to me: “The country is 
one vast breeding ground.” On the other hand 
it is a country in which only the strongest and 
most courageous of men care to bury themselves 
in quest of fur. In an area fully one-third as 
large as the whole of Europe there is not and 
never will be a white man’s town or village. 
Over this vast territory, at distances of from 
100 to 300 miles apart, are scattered the fur 
posts, and a post in nine cases out of ten con- 
sists only of the factor’s log cabin, the com- 
pany’s storehouse and two or three cabins. 

Except in the trapping season these are the 
only points of human life in the vast desolation 
of the north. For at least six months in the 
year all Indian life gravitates toward and cen- 
ters about him, and during this season the earth's 
last and greatest wilderness is in fact an empty 
and voiceless world. Scarcely the sound of an 
axe breaks the stillness. 

Hundreds of forest shacks tenanted by ven- 
turesome trappers in winter are empty and de- 
serted. Now and then a canoe glides swiftly 
down the waterways on a brief visit to civiliza- 
tion, or an adventurous explorer works his way 
up into the wilds and that is all. From late 
spring until early autumn the vast breeding 
grounds are undisturbed. There is nothing to 
lure the settler. Thousands of miles of rock- 
strewn “barren,” the home of the caribou and 
the fox, reach down from the arctic to meet 
other thousands of almost impenetrable moun- 
tain country of scrub timber and plains of 
stunted bush. Almost every b!ack and broken 
ridge of rocks, called mountains in the north, 
shelters its nameless lakes, and innumerable 
creeks and streams find their way between them. 
Here and there are small areas of tillable land, 
but shut out forever from the reach of civiliza- 
tion. The warm sun of summer, the thousands 
of lakes rich in their wealth of fish, the innumer- 
able spring and snow-fed streams seem to have 
been created by nature for a single purpose— 
the forming of a trappers’ paradise that will 
exist for all time. 

When away back in 1670 a Frenchman by the 
name of Grossillier fired Prince Rupert’s imagin- 
ation with tales of an arctic territory filled with 
a wonderful treasure of rare and precious furs, 
and a little company was formed with a capital 
of $150,000, it was schemed to send into the 
Canadian wilds hundreds of venturesome spirits 
from Europe to do the trapping. It is interest- 
ing to note that not only did this plan of em- 
ploying white men fail, but that to-day there are 
almost no white trappers beyond the height of 
land. The northern fur seeker is of course 
largely Indian, and when he is not wholly In- 


dian, he is what is technically known as “breed.” 
French, Indian and English blood has been mix- 
ing for 200 years, and the result is a people 
which is neither French, Indian or English, but 
yet which is a composite of all three, with the 
Indian blood predominating and the halfbreed 
following next in number. 

These people, half wild, like their own sledge 
dogs, are the vital part of the great Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Without them the world’s oldest 
and greatest of all landed corporations would 
crumble into inevitable ruin. Without them 


. Canada would be poorer by something like $7,- 


000,000 a year. As a consequence there has 
grown up between the company and its forest 
allies a union and a faith like that which exists 
between a parent and her children. I am aware 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company has been one 
of the most criticised of all corporations. Like 
Rockefeller and the Standard Oil it has had 
coals of fire heaped unceasingly upon its head. 
It has been accused of illimitable cruelty, and 
of robbing the Indians to the point of starva- 
tion, and as a proof of this robbery the low 
prices which the Indians receive for their furs 
are always emphasized. And yet to-day the 
Indians of the north could no more exist with- 
out the Hudson’s Bay Company than the com- 
pany could exist without them. Each is com- 
pletely dependent upon the other. 

The man from civilization roughing it for 
pleasure seldom sees anything of life in the 
wilderness outside of the posts, for his guides 
always take him by the shortest and most 
traveled waterways. At these posts he sees a 
little of the romance of fur hunting, but none 
of its excitement and peril. Just as a whole 
world is deserted by human life during the warm 
months, so the posts are deserted late in Sep- 
tember or October, when the forest people begin 
leaving for their trapping grounds. In canoes, 
afoot, laden with packs of supplies, or with dog 
teams dragging toboggans, the Indians and breeds 
bury themselves in the wilderness. Not only the 
men, but women and children are filled with the 
passion for the hunt, and if milady in London 
or Paris or New York could see them picking 
their way through the pathless wilderness, cross- 
ing the mountains, buried in black swamps, lost 
in a maze of rivers and lakes, I am sure there 
would be a deeper and more sentimental in- 
terest attached to the precious furs she wears. 
Ahead of the little family goes the man, a pack 
so huge upon his back that it is a wonder how 
he bears it, and a rifle always in hand. Behind 
him follows his wife, another and smaller pack, 
and between these two trail the children, one, 
two or perhaps half a dozen of them, leading 
ty stout babiche thongs the half wild dogs that 
will be used in the winter snows. It may be 
that they do not stop until they are 100 miles 
or more from the post. Their last year’s shack 
is waiting for them and at the first glimpse of 
it the half savage little children run ahead with 
loud cries of joy, for this is home. And so, 
from one end of a vast deso’ation to the other, 
a silent world in its life. Smoke begins to rise 
from the mud and stone chimneys, of a thou- 
sand hidden cabins, and wild things begin to 
sniff at strange and startling odors that come to 
them in the winds. A nearest neighbor may be 
twenty-five or fifty miles away; in nine cases 
out of ten no man or woman will see another 
until they congregate again at the posts. 

The Indian is sure of his trapping ground. 
It is an unwritten law of the wilderness that no 
other trapper shall invade it. His “marks” map 
out his territory, and for another trapper, be he 
white or red, to encroach upon this would be a 
transgression of the most sacred code of the 
forest man. Occasionally white trappers have 
ventured north, filled with the greed and the 
selfishness of their race, and have broken this 
law. Some of them have returned a little later 
stripped of their outfits; others bolder, and more 
heedless of the golden rule of the north, have 
left their bones to whiten under the winter 
snows and the summer suns of the silent places. 
But this does not happen often. The red trapper 
is a man of honor, and he respects his neighbors’ 
rights. 

Knowing that his own grounds are safe, and 
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®) Peters Shells © 


| WIN THES 


GRAND AMERIGAN HANDICAP 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, JUNE 22, 1911 
By a Record Score, OOD out of TOO from 20 yards. 


Mr. Harvey Dixon, of Oronogo, Mo., handicapped on the 20-yard line, and shooting PETERS Factory 
Loaded Shells, purchased by him out of the regular stock of the Columbus Gun Club, won the most 
coveted honor in the trap-shooting world, together with the Inter-State Association Trophy and the 
$1,000.00 purse. The score of 99 from 20 yards in the Grand American has never been equalled, and 
it is the more remarkable because of the fact that the competition was keener than ever before, owing 
to the $1,000.00 first money. Other high scores made in the G. A. H. tournament with PETERS 


Shells include: 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 








Ist Harvey Dixon, 20 yds. - 99 ex100 5th Place <ieH.N. Smith, 17 yds, | 
2d Place (tie) A. J. Hill, 17 yds. = 98 ex 100 Neat Apgar, 19 yds. | 

"Bart Lewis, 20 yds. 97 ex 100 Woolfolk Henderson, 21 yds. ‘ 9S ex 100 
4th A. Madison, 16 yds. ) | H.D. Freeman, 21 yds, 


J. A. Payne, 16 yd 
JA. Prechiel 17 yds. '96 ex 100 


C. E. Goodrich,18 yds. | - 


High Amateur Average on a! Single Targets eo? | | ‘PRELIMIN ARY HANDICAP 





J. A. Prechtel—4.79 ex 500)}23% | 
, , h Place ‘tie J A. Prechtel, 96 100 

FIRST DAY'S AVERAGES | ih Natit,” 1 ge <n 400 
od Profesional cio) W. tet teson, 99 ex 100 a 

rofessional (tie) : erson, ex 1 } 
31 ae by 98 ex 100 6th Place tie) : ri aot er | | 
th Walter Huff, 97 ex 100 Win. Webster, ‘94 ex 100 
Double Target Championship, ; E. Hammerschmidt, . 


2d «ied J. S. Day 88 ex 100 


The above scores were made with 7 different makes of guns; of the 7, 3 were the usual 
double-barrel breech loaders; 2 were single-barrel breech loaders, and two were repeat- 
ers. YOU can get RESULTS with PETERS SHELLS, no matter what gun you shoot-— 
no special combination necessary. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KBLLER, Manager New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. E F. LECKERT, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. J.S. FRENCH, Manager 
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that the fur in them will not be molested, he 
does not begin to trap until the season is well 
advanced and the silken pelts are prime. Then 
he sets out his “line” of traps and dead falis. 
His “line” may be anywhere from ten to forty 
miles in length, following creeks, the shores of 
lakes, winding through swamps, trailing the 
summits! of mountains—and it is so arranged 
that it a'ways brings him back home. From the 
moment he leaves his door until he returns he is 
constantly seeing traps or deadfalls or poison 
baits set for foxes on the lakes and barrens. In 
every mile he sets from six to eight traps, and 
three out of four of his traps are sheltered in 
little “houses” made of roots, pieces of rotten 
logs and brush. Each “house” is so constructed 
that it looks like a natural shelter. In the back 
of it is placed the bait, a piece of fish, a chunk 
of caribou or moose flesh, or a rabbit, and in the 
door, cleverly concealed under the moss and 
twigs, is set the trap. 

After the line is set, each day that foliows is 
one of thrilling excitement. I have hunted all 
kinds of Canadian game, but never have I ex- 
perienced such pleasurable thrills as when on 
these trap lines. All the world is white, and 
in the spotless snow is left the story of every 
passing animal. Here an overfed lynx has come 
close to a trap house, sniffed at the bait within 
and gone his way without harm. The Indian 
trapper is not disappointed, but chuckles in his 
soft wordless way, and if you question him he 
will say: ‘“‘Heem come again. Some day heem 
be hoongry.” And the clanking of a chain ahead 
in this silent white world. How it sends the 
blood leaping through your veins as it comes 
faintly to your ears like the distant tinkiing of 
a bell! 

You start off at a trot on your snowshoes, 
staring ahead to catch a first glimpse. And then 
you see a flash of something leaping and twist- 
ing at your appraoch, and your blood goes a 
little faster. It may be a lynx, big, ungainly, 
crouching in sullen defiance now as you come very 
near. Or it may be a fisher, spitting and snarl- 
ing and full of fight. And it may—oh, what a 
chill for that racing blood of yours!—be noth- 
ing but a huge snowshoe rabbit dancing and 
squealing and clanking the chain like the big- 
gest lynx between Athabasca and the bay. Every- 
thing comes in the day’s catch — snowy little 
ermines for which the emperors and empresses 
of France once paid $150 a pelt, and which are 
now worth $1—silken, fluffy-tailed, friendly- 
looking martens, half as big as house cats, many 
times as pretty, and as valuable as lynxes; fiercer 
fisher cats, ever filled with a longing for battle ; 
minks that scream at you in a voice which can 
be heard a quarter of a mile away; lynxes that 
accept death without a murmur — and trash — 
trash everywhere; owls, rabbits, squirrels, mice, 
jays, whiskey-jacks and perhaps now and then 
an eagle. 

As Christmas approaches a new excitement 
prevails. New Year’s is approaching—the great- 
est season of all the year in the big northland. 
The children of the trappers have been looking 
forward to it as other little children all the 
world over look forward to Christmas and Santa 
Claus. The mother has looked forward to it, 
and the father himself is as childish as they are 
in his eagerness for it to come. Ten days or 
two weeks before the “big time” the half sea- 
son’s catch of furs is packed, the dogs are 
hitched to their sledge, and the trapper and his 
family return to the post. From all parts of 
the wilderness, from the east, the west, the north, 
and the south the trails of the forest people lead 
toward one center. 

The post overflows with life. Teepees appear 
like magic. Day and night the clearing and 
neighboring forest is filled with the turmoil of 
half wolf huskies, fighting Eskimo dogs. deep- 
throated Mackenzie hounds and big-footed male- 
mutes from the west. A swarm of Indian and 
halfbreed children, a noisy, savage little horde 
play their games ‘and add to the tumult from 
morning until night. In the company store furs 


are valued and sold: brown-faced men and 
women barter and laugh and revel again in 
riches. 


Great fires burn at night. and above the wild 
howling of the dogs a missionary’s voice rises in 
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barrel and upsets the pattern. 


A moist burning powder cleans the barrel after each shot. 


With a clean barrel, the shot spreads evenly every time. 
Your chances of hitting the target are thereby increased. 


Dead Shot is the only moist burning powder. 
It is the product of a process used exclusively by Dead 


Shot makers. 


All loading companies will supply shells loaded with 


Dead Shot. 


Be sure to get it. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when 


WHY A MOIST BURNING POWDER 
GIVES PERFECT PATTERNS. 


You can get good patterns from any gun so long as the 
choke of the barrel is kept free from the accumulation of lead. 


It is the gradual coating of lead on the bore of the gun by 
each shot that modifies the shape of the load as it leaves the 
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Send for our 
a Catalog 

see what a 
high grade gun 
you can buy for 
a low price. 


Nine 
Grades 


pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, making 


accidental discharge —— impossible. 
that ‘‘Blocks the Sears’ 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, 





Life and Sport in Labrador 


NAPOLEON A. COMEAU. 


In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Comeau has made a 
valuable addition to the literature of rod and rifle— 
and more. It is a book of engrossing personal inter- 
est to the sportsman or _ reader, and of rare 
value to the student of wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sec- 
tions of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to_ his 
fellows, detailing his experiences with the wild things 
of wood, shore and sea, with plenty of stirring experi- 
ences with big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety 
It is a Safe ‘‘Safety’’. 


Lock Box 707 
Established 1853 


ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Beginners 


By C. J. MAYNARD 


A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds, 
animals, fishes, and reptiles. Implements, supplies, di- 
rections, formulas, etc., all plain and readily understood. 
Cloth, illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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OU know mallards —wisest and wariest of all 
ducks—-Solomons of the air. You can’t knock 
down mallards with a paddle nor can you get them 
with a gun that plasters its shots all over the face 
of creation. 
A mallard shot is pres a long shot, and long 
shots require a harcl-shooting, close-shooting gun. 
That’s why the long-headed man who goes to a 
mallard country takes a Lefever. When he swings 
it on a towering pair of mallards he does not ques- 
tion the result. He know it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason a Lefever kills clean and sure and 
far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Butif you buy a Lefever for the taper boring 
alone, you will get more than your money’s worth. 
For instance, you will never be handicapped with 
leeseness at the hinge joint. The exclusive Lefever 
screw compensates for a year’s wear by a trifling 
turn that you make yourself with a screwdriver. 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


Sixteen other exclusive Lefever features and Lefe- 
ver simplicity and strength make the $28 gun the 
peer of any $50 gun on the market. Upwards to 
$1,000. Send for free catalog and get Lefever wise. 
LeFEvER Arms Co., 23 Maltbie St., Syracuse,N.Y. 


Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price $28.00 


Marlin 


Se REPEATER 
SSN » Model 
1897 

















The best-made 
.22 rifle in the world! 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
cartridges without change in adjustment; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, 
foxes and all small game and target work up 
to 200 yards. 

It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool 
steel working parts cannot wear out. It's Ivory Bead and 
Rocky Mountain sights are the best set everfurnished on any 
.22, Has lever action—like a biz game rifle; has solid top 
and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing—the 
real test of a repeater. 

Note the beautiful case-hardened finish and the superb build 
and balance. Excmine at your gun store or send three 
stamps postage for new big catalog of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Martin Firearms ©. 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 












When writing say you saw the advertisement 
in “Forest and Stream.” 
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| simple revelations of the word of God. High 
over great fires, on cross-bar spits as large as 
a man’s leg, roast whole carcasses of caribou, 
and this night of the big feast is the night of 
all nights. The factor’s “post men” are every- 
where, shouting themselves hoarse, urging on 
the excitement, exerting every effort to make 
this night a memorable one for the forest peop’e. 
The “roasts” are pulled down, and the gorging 
begins. It lasts until morning, and the day fol- 
lowing is strangely quiet. In ones and twos and 
threes the trappers begin to leave for their 
shacks and their trap lines. Once more the 
wilderness receives back its life, the post is de- 
serted. 


THE STUDY OF SALMON SCALES. 


Continued from page 54. 


of these fish wouid also regain the sea as kelts 
and would again return to spawn. 

I am firmly convinced that with thorough in- 
vestigation of the scales on scientific lines fresh 
light can be thrown on the whole subject, and 
information obtained which wil ‘enable us to 
come to sound conclusions as to the best methods 
for managing our salmon fisheries. The whole 
subject of scale investigation is still in its in- 
fancy, and the further I go in the maiter, the 
more convinced I am that investigations require 
to be carried out by men trained in the best 
methods of scientific observation. At the same 
time very vaiuable assistance can be rendered 
by sportsmen and others like myself whose time 
may be largely taken up by business or other 
occupations. 

The first point on which further information 
is required is as to the composition and mode of 
growth of the scales, and as to whether they are 
built up merely by additional growth around the 
circumference of the scale, or whether the whole 
of the scale increases in thickness as well as in 
area. They are embedded in pockets in the skin, 
and the scale apparently grows from the center 
outward by the addition of rings or ridges 
around the circumference. As far as I can 
judge the rings are formed on the outer surface 
of the scaie and are produced by bone-like accre- 
tions around the circumference. At the same 
time the scale gradually increases in thickness 
by the addition of a growth of more fibrous 
nature from underneath, Then again further in- 
vestigation is required as to the number of rings 
added each year, and as to whether the number 
is fairly constant or not, both in the early parr 
life in the river, and subsequently in the sea. 
It may be that the number of rings will vary 
according to the food supply, being more numer- 
ous when food is plentiful and vice versa. Mr. 
Malloch is of opinion that sixteen rings are 
added in each year of the fish’s life prior to 
spawning. This theory does not seem to coin- 
cide with the investigations carried out by Mr. 
Johnston and other scientific investigators, ac- 
cording to whom from fifteen to thirty lines are 
acquired during the two years’ river life, and 
from twenty to thirty additional lines during 
each subsequent year spent in the sea. There 
seems to be need for fuller inquiry into this 
point. The anterior or front portion of the scale 
is embedded in the above mentioned, pockets; the 
hinder or posterior portion of the scale is more 
or less free, and overlaps the adjacent -scales 
nearer to the tail in the same manner as the 


see until we remove the scales, and owing to 
exposure on this portion the rings are not clearly 


tiles of a roof. This free portion is all that we . 
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indicated. It is on the anterior portion of the 
scale that we find the rings which help us to 
arrive at the history of the fish. These rings or 
ridges project on the upper and outer side of 
the scale, and can be easily felt with a needle, 
the under portion of the scale next to the skin 
being quite smooth. 

You will probably all have noticed that on 
salmon, and I believe on most fish there is a 
lateral line extending from the back of the head 
and the gill covers to the tail. This line is 
formed by a series of scales perforated by 
longitudinal holes, but I have never seen any 
satisfactory explanation of the purpose of these 
holes. It may be for breathing or sensory pur- 
poses, or possibly for exuding some mucus which 
keeps the skin and scales in health. 


MIGRATIONS OF THE MAORIS. 


Continued from page 57. 


he sets about it are simple but ingenious. As 
the ship makes its way through the loose ice 
streams, a school of seals is observed traveling 
through the water. Their direction is carefuily 
taken by compass and marked on the chart. An 
hour afterward perhaps another school is seen. 
This is also taken and marked. When those 
bearings have been taken several times, the vari- 
ous lines upon the chart are prolonged until they 
intersect. At this point, or near it, it is likely 
that the main pack of seals will be found.’ Thus 
the old native navigators could have taken the 
direction of a school of seals, and have fol- 
lowed it by sun or stars till they saw another 
school to correct their course again, and in this 
way at the beginning of the breeding season they 
would be sure to find the rookeries and plenty of 
food and clothing material waiting for them on 
the beaches.” 

It seems to me that Richard Henry has told 
us plainly how the Arawa came to New Zealand 
centuries before Columbus steered his course by 
compass across the Atlantic. 

ALLEN KELLy. 


REEVES PHEASANTS FOR OREGON. 


GAME WARDEN STEVENSON has just placed an 
order for 100 pairs of the Reeves pheasant. 
These birds will be shipped by the game warden 
to all parts of the State and turned loose. 

The Reeves pheasant is the largest of the 
pheasant family and is a fine game bird. As 
they are hardy and increase rapidly in the wid 
state, it is expected soon to have the forests of 
Oregon well stocked with the birds. 

Last year Mr. Simpson supplied the State with 
100 pairs of the pheasants. They were distri- 
buted over Western Oregon and some were sent 
to Baker. They were set at liberty at the various 
points by persons who are co-operating with the 
game warden, and who have studied the birds 
as closely as practicable under the varying con- 
ditions. Reports show that they have come 
through the winter in excellent condition —Port- 
land Oregonian. 


BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


A SUBSCRIBER in the Saguenay district, Quebec, 
Canada, writes to the Fur News as follows: 

“We had last winter a remarkable number 
of black and silver foxes, more than at any time 
within the memory of the oldest men interested 
in the matter. Five of the skins have com- 
manded a value ranging from $200 up to $700. 
It is a strange fact that without exception those 
who caught foxes of this high quality caught no 
other kind.” 





il 
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FISHING WITH MULBERRIES IN 
KASHMIR. 


THE word Kashmir brings back to my mind 
a flood of pleasant recoliections of the nicest 
three months’ holiday I ever spent, but the recol- 
lections are of a visit paid nearly thirty years 
ago, and in that time great changes have doubt- 
less occurred, and are stil occurring, and it is 
quite possible that a form of sport that afforded 
us considerable amusement then may have com- 
pletely fallen into disuse. Even at that time the 
condition of things in Kashmir was rapidly 
changing. In the year I was there I overheard 
an officer belonging to one of the native Indian 
regiments complaining bitterly of the manner 
in which prices had risen since his last visit a 
year or two before, and that “now housekeep- 
ing in this country offered few attractions for 
a poor soldier who wished to economize.” The 
matter of complaint was that after much bargain- 
ing only 250 eggs were offered him for one 
rupee, and he had always been accustomed to 
get at least a hundred more at that price. Pos- 
sibly now a similar expenditure, except in far- 
distant places, well out of the beaten track, will 
only produce a very limited assortment, with 
genuine antiques probably predominating, or they 
may possibly by now have established an egg 
trust. 

The number of travelers in Kashmir was 
limited, and it used to be necessary to obtain 
official permission to visit those regions. But 
there are exceptions to every rule, and as mat- 
ter of fact I went in without a pass, and there 
were no complaints. Srinagar, the capital, is 
quite a short journey from Murri—a hiil station 
on the borders of Kashmir, close to Rawal Pindi. 
The journey is made in a tonga drawn by two 
ponies, fresh animals being provided at every 
stage, an excellent road having been constructed 
between the two places. In my time the jour- 
ney occupied several days, depending on the 
rapidity in which the intervening stages were 
negotiated. This again depended on the num- 
ber of coolies or mules available for the trans- 
port of the baggage, which, as it invariably in- 
cluded a tent, was as a rule considerable. On 
this occasion I and my companion traveled in a 
leisurely fashion, riding one stage and walking 
the next each day, suiting our method of pro- 
gression to the length of the march in front of 
us. There is nothing like traveling to test 
fricndship. The old road to Srinagar has wit- 
nessed the dissolution of many friendships, un- 
able to withstand the severity of the trial. 

We, however, parted with sincere regret on 
both sides, I am glad to think. But who could 
quarrel with Cedric the Sapper, the gallant gen- 
tleman, the charming and cheery companion? 
Poor old chap! I think of him now—sleeping 
soundly under the South African veldt, beloved 
by all and universally regretted. 

The o!d road wound along the Jhelum River, 
a rushing snow-fed torrent, and in places high 
up and overhanging the river we occasionally 
would have been very glad if there had been 
a little more road. One evening I had started 
late on my pony, and darkness caught me in a 
very nasty place. At last I had to dismount 
and feel my way along the edge of the path, 
until finally I was afraid to venture any further, 
as I could not see an inch in front of me, the 
thick overhanging trees shutting out all the light. 
The prospect of spending the night there, espe- 
cially as rain was threatening, was dismal in 
the extreme. My native groom had preceded 
me, and it struck me it was just possible he 
might also have got stuck up near by. So with- 
out any conviction, I upifted my vocie and 
yelled out: “Abdul!” “Ha, sahib!” (“Yes 
sir!”) said a quiet voice at my elbow. That, 
however, nearly sent me over the edge of the 
path. Apparently he had been able to get just 
as far as I had reached, and thought I had seen 
him sitting there. 

After recovering from the unexpected shock, 
a brief council of war evolved a scheme. He 
had a box of dubbin, and by sacrificing some of 
his raiment he was able to construct a rough 
torch. As soon as it was lit, he fled before me, 
illuminating the path, and I galloped after him 
until it burnt out. When most of the dubbin, 


Phenomenal Shooting with 


THE PARKER GUN 


At the Grand American Handicap, Columbus, Ohio, June 23, 1911, Mr. Lester German, of Aber- 
deen Md., won the Professional Championship from the 18 yd. mark, with the remarkable score of 
198 out of 200 targets, defeating the best shooters in the country. Ever since the inauguration of 
this high class event, it has been won by THE OLD RELIABLE PARKER, and is conceded 
to be the severest test of man and gun. It also emphasizes the fact that THE PARKER GUN 
is the strongest shooting, and makes the most even pattern of any gun made, The Professional 
Championship is a scratch event, all shooters standing on the 18 yd. mark. 
Mr. German the same day, again demonstrated the value of THE PARKER GUN in competi- 
tion, by defeating a large field of the best shooters in the country in the Championship event at 
DOUBLE Targets, breaking 89 out of 100, from the 16 yd. mark. 
In the Preliminary Handicap, Mr. C. B. Eaton, an amateur of Fayette, Mo., shooting THE 
PARKER GUN, made the phenomenal score of 99 out of 100 targets, and tied with Mr. Buck- 
— ' In the shoot-off, Mr. Eaton defeated his opponent with a straight run of 20, thus winning 
e event. 
This remarkable shooting is only one of many reasons why you should shoot THE PARKER GUN. 


Write us today and let our experience assist you in selecting a gun. 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. 


SAUER MAUSER RIFLES 


Meriden, Conn. 











8m/m and 9m/m 


THE RIFLE THAT HITS HARD 


Light weight, accurate; with the simplest and strongest breech mechanism; powerful 
enough for the largest game on the surface of the globe. THE SAUER MAUSER is the 
choice of the discerning sportsman who knows that the best is none too good when 


going after big game. 
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1911 
Grand American Handicap Tournament 


RECORDS 


Made by contestants who shot 


GU PONE 
SMOKELESS POWDERS 


PRACTICE DAY 
Be 3S: SIRO. os en a 6S eK Se SWS Kees ASS MODES ORE OS eee 160 x 160 
A perfect score on the single targets 
FIRST DAY 
Bi ee RII io cninnate hie we SW RRR eek ow A We SSIES WS EDM iohecerecees 100 x 100 
is SU a AR URI (0 se Sore sn iv geod ua cee is 5176 Be Wisin De Ra 100 x 100 
Perfect scores 
SECOND DAY 
PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 

























C:. 23 TER G) DGGE i ok in sie Wis od bias owe sistercios 99 x 100 from 18 yards 
Be TOO CED oo haw vin dice we noc cnt ncicun 99 x 100 from 19 yards 
SR EL oso ess ohh wie s Saas sinie ee Rem a 98 x 100 from 21 yards 
PP MENON wink ce cone bb niawe mesesiceene ca maecue 96 x 100 from 22 yards 






THIRD DAY 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
313 out of the 389 starters and 42 out of the 53 high guns winning money 


in this event, used Smokeless Powder exclusively. 
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ec pe ye ee ee ee ee ee ee 88 x 50 doubles 







GENERAL AVERAGES 
High on all targets—(single and double) 
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AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 
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etc., was expended, and J thought I should have 
to assist with some portion ot my under gar- 
ments, we luckily arrived at an open place, and 
the moon came out. I very giadiy and lavishly 
replaced my groom’s trousseau to his entire 
satisfaction, as failing his ingenuity ana activity 
we should have been very uncomfortable ad la 
belle étoie. 

During one of our marches we saw a native 
flash by in the river, supported by a “musack.” 
This consists of an inflated goat or other skin 
and is used among other things to support a 
swimmer crossing a river, or by native fisher- 
men. We could not discover what this man was 
doing in the river, as in a very short time he 
Was swept out of sight by the rapid current. 
Except tor the chilliness of the water, it must 
have been most exhilarating to be borne along 
at that pace, but the prospect of landing at any 
particu.ar place seemed extremely doubtful. For 
the ordinary mortal, bathing in a river like this, 
even with a musack, woud be impossible, be- 
cause once he was started it might take him 
some two or three days to get back to his 
cloihes. But it is obviously the quickest way 
of getting out of the country, supposing one 
could avoid rocks, eddies, or backwaters. So 
far, however, it has not become popular. I men- 
tion this, as I was within an ace of attempting 
the feat without a musack, but with whatever 
assistance a very large mahseer could have ai- 
forded me. 


The mahseer is the salmon of India. Not that 
it in any way resembles a salmon. It looks 
like a perch and tastes like a pike. But it is 


a very gamy fish, inhabiting rapid streams, and 
giving really fine sport in consequence. It runs 
to a very considerable size in the large rivers. 
The outline of one caught in the Jhelum at 
Sopur—near where the river issues out of the 
Woollah Lake, after draining the Kashmir val- 
ley—traced with a red hot poker on a door in 
the local hostelry, gave the weight of the fish 
at sixty-three pounds. But they run larger than 
that, and the fish I am alluding to was certainly 
much bigger. My acquaintance with it was in 
this way. In many places along the river mul- 
berry trees grow close to the water’s edge, and 
as the ripe fruit falls into the river, it is greedily 
appropriated by fish somewhat like grayling, 
which abound in the quiet backwaters and pools 
along its length. These fish are quite large 
enough to give very good sport, using a light 
rod and baiting with mulberries, and they are, 
in addition, excellent eating. 

I was fishing one day during the trek up 
country, and was standing very insecurely on 
a small projecting rock some distance from the 
bank, so as to get a better cast under the mul- 
berry trees on it, and quite close to the main 
stream which thundered alongside me. I was 
having very good sport, and rapidly filling my 
basket, when all of a sudden an enormous fish 
with bright red fins and as large as a porpoise, 
emerged from the swirl, and disregarding me 
made a dart at a mulberry fish I had just hooked 
and was in the act of reeling up. Fortunately 
something happened, and the mahseer missed it, 
otherwise even if it had not pulled me off my 
perch I must have let go the rod, as I might 
just as well have tried to stop a steam roller 
as that fish once it was in the rush of the river. 
And afterward, thinking it over dispassionately, 
I was convinced that if that fish had swallowed 
my capture I should have not only lost my rod 
but inevitably have followed it. After that ex- 
perience when fishing with mulberries I invari- 
ably preferred the bank. — East Anglian Daiiy 
Times. 


Book Exchange. 


No doubt there are many of our readers who possess 
old books, and others who would be glad to possess 
them, and we are, therefore, making a special place in 
our advertising columns, which may be called a book 
exchange, where those who wish to purchase, sell or ex- 
change second-hand books may ask for what they need, 
or offer what they have. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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WITH A DRY FLY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In hot summer weather, when the sun shines 
scorchingly upon the dwindled stream, when the 
big trout lie out near the willows, black bars 
beneath the unruffled surface, their shadows 
stationary on the stones below—then is the op- 
portunity of the dry-fly man. The uninitiated 
speak of his doings in awestruck tones. “It was 
too bright for us, but X. caught a dozen 
beauties. Got ’em with dry fly.” And probably 
the listener accepts this news with a conviction 
that the matter has now gone far beyond his 
power, the dry fly is not such a dreadfully ex- 
clusive insect as we are sometimes led to be- 
lieve. We modify him a little to suit our 
southern streams, and having dispensed with 
the messy accessories of red deer fat and 
paraffin, we find that a few flicks in the air will 
dry feathers sufficiently for the purpose, and the 
famous lure becomes tractable in the hands of 
the average fisherman. 

Well known among Canterbury rivers, the 
Orari, as it approaches the sea, is particularly 
adapted to the uses of dry fly. About Christmas 
time, when the spring freshes have become a 
part of the South Pacific, it is a succession of 
pools and ripples; here and there flowing 
through a gorse-grown, shingle waste; but near 
to the sea the Orari is shut in between culti- 
vated lands, and banks guarded by willows, 
which give secure shelter to many lusty trout. 
The fishing is worthy a journey, and after a 
drive of twenty miles in the early hours of a 
traditional summer day, I left my horse in a 
grove by the lowest bridge, and turned up- 
stream to explore. 

Early as the hour, the heat was something 
to remember, and scores of trout could be seen 
lying motionless in their own places under the 
boughs, or close to the shingle at the opposite 
edge. At rare intervals a fly’ came drifting 
down, and after running the gauntlet of several 
satisfied or sluggish fish, a dark form tilted 
slowly endways, the fly vanished, and a lessen- 
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THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 
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ing circle from the rise widened out over the 
glassy surface. 


Having tried unsuccessfully to obtain a stray 


fly for a guide to the pattern I should use, I 
tied on a “hackled alder” as a likely lure. It 
was the season of the brown beetle pest, and an 
alder bears some resemblance, so with that I 
proceeded to tempt the nearest fish. He was 
in a rather open place, but by bending low I 
came unnoticed within casting range, and he 
accepted the alder with a steady, trustful rise. 
Following a previously-arranged plan, he was 


played hard down-stream, and soon a _ two- 
pounder was being put into the basket. 
A bigger fish lay half a chain above, in a 


little bay among the branches, and a moment 
later I managed to put the fly in front of him. 
To be correct, it fell a little on the outside of 
him, so that he had to turn after taking it; and 
feeling the hook he continued the wheel, and 
before I could stop him, had plunged heavily 
through a mass of sunken boughs. Then I got 
back what was left of the cast, and tried to feel 
thankful that matters were no worse, while 
tying on a fresh fly. A pretty stout cast can be 
used in this style of angling, as the idea is that 
the fish are not to see any of it; but in case of 
accidents, a fine point about a foot or so long 
is tied at the end of the cast. Thus, if a smash 
should occur, the fisherman’s loss of tackle is 
probably only a gut point and a single fly—that 
is the rule. 

Damages repaired, the next nine were landed 
largely from the half-mile of water upstream, 
and the basket strap beginning to cut into my 
shoulder they were hidden under a bush, where 
they could be called for on the way back; a 
hint worth remembering is, never cover or pack 
trout with any of that hay-feverish smelling 
grass known as “sweet-scented vernal,” for it 
will taint and spoil a whole bagful within a few 
hours. 

The fish that should have been my fifteenth, 
was stationed below a snag, by a shingle bank; 
and in attempting to reach him with a long 
















































throw, I got the fly caught on a projecting piece 
of stick. It persisted in staying there, and if 
I waded over to free it I was sure to scare the 
fish, so tried the effect of a sudden jerk. The 
effect happened not to be the one wanted, but it 
was certainly curious. The fly was snapped off 
at the knot, and the jerk having almost 
wrenched it clear from the obstructing stick, 1t 
fell on the water and floated beautifully. Up 
came the trout, and down went my fly, and } 
think the word that I used was excusable under 
the circumstances. 

So onward, from sunlit ripple to shady pool, 
keeping carefully out of sight whenever that 
was possible, and at other times watching the 
trout rushing wildly to cover as they caught a 
view of the patient angler on the bank. Even 
in the ripples a wet flv was of no avail, except 
for a few half-pounders, which reduced the two 
pounds’ average of the rest. A long black fish 
that should have weighed eight pounds, ana 
probably did not, was hooked and lost, and 
when the total stood at twelve brace, I came to 
the conclusion that enough had been done. 
During the walk toward the starting place, I 
met another fisherman, who was seemingly out 
of luck, and evidently not in the most equable 
of tempers. “Might as well fish in a bucket,” 
he informed me, “‘they can see you a mile off.” 
I suggested dry fly, but he would have none of 
it. _ “Oh, I daresay,” he replied, “but I cant 
be bothered to creep and crawl about with a 
humbugging thing like that. I’m going home.” 
And he went. That was one view of dry fly 
doings. It was not mine at the moment, and if 
only as a scientific means to a desired end, I 
look upon a skilful stalk as adding greatly to 
the interest of any capture. Especially since I 
caught those trout.—Auckland News. 


ALL ITS FAULT. 


KinpLy Old Gentleman—Well, Tommy, caught 
anything? 

Bright Little Boy—No, I don’t believe the silly 
worm was trying.—Punch. 
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lasts, inside counters and flexible welts. 


rough walking. 


so common with this type of shoe. 


Vancehoro - 


The Game Book 
STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. , 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of 
hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 
directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 
spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. 

It is handsomely and durably bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather, 


Postpaid, $1.50 





Resorts for Sportsmen. 





aw’ RANCH 
CODY, WYOMING 


You can sit on the corral fence and see “buck- 
ing broncs” roped, branded and ridden every 
day. Pack outfits, gentle riding horses, guides ee con. Pegeiee. Diet. Other 
for Yellowstone Park, Jackson’s Hole. Big- | Diarrhea. Convulsions. 
game hunting, fishing and camping in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Contents: _Importance of Nursing. 


Epilepsy. 


Canker of the Ear. 
Abscesses. Colic. Worms. 


H. L. FERGUSON, ’04 S. 
B. C. RUMSEY, ’02 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Do you want good salmon or trout fishing? Or to shoot 
the lordly caribo 


== THE PHEASANT 


By W. B. Tegetmeier 





market breeder. 


Bungalow, nd Lakes, Newfoundland. 


Hunters for Big Game Wanted. 


To go into the best hunting country in Montana, plenty 
of Deer, Bear, Elk, Sheep and Goats. Make your plans 
early, to be sure and get in, as our hunting season is 
ehort. PAUL T. BEAN, Clemons, Mont. 


ostpaid, $3.50. 


By SENECA 








_ When writing say you saw the advertisement | jji,,,:rated. “Postpaid, 60 cents. 
in “Forest and Stream.” | 


ATTENTION — SPORTSMEN 


When preparing for your outing, whether it be Forest, 
Lake or Stream, send for a pair of Armstrong’s 
Sporting Shoes. There is nothing bet er made 
im the shoe line for the Woods or Stream. 


The cut here shown is 13 inches high, has bellows tongue - 
to top, all hand-made of oil-tanned *“*Dry Foot’’ leather 
made especially for these shoes, made on right and left 





This shoe fits the foot, no slipping about, you get that 
perfect ground grip which relieves the strain incident to 
They are as near water proof as a shoe 
can be made out of leather, the leather is stuffed with 
our oil tar preparation which obviates the rancid oil smell 


We specialize on this brand and sell direct to the consumer. 
ASK FOR ARMSTRONG’S SPORTING BRAND 


Send size of shoe generally worn and we will send you 
a pair of sporting shoes that will add to your sports. 


Heights: 9 in., $5.00; 13 in., $6.00; 16 in., $7.00 per pair. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 


STILLMAN ARMSTRONG CO. 
- Maine, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Moccasins and Sporting Shoes 
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Nursing vs. Dosing 


he Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 


U A Treatise on t 
E By S. T. Hammond (‘Shadow’), Author of “Train- 
ing vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


_ Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given special at- 
tention to many of the troubles which especially afflict 
small dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from 
lack of exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and 
girls owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth 
—may profitably study and ponder this volume. 
Cleanliness 
Foods. 
ommon Ailments. Teething 
Distemper. - 
zema. Need of Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin 
Mange. The Nervous System. 
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The natural history and practical management of pheas- 


u? Apply J. R. WHITAKER, ants. A complete and practical work for sportsman and 
ra Illustrations from life with 


lates and numerous full-page reproductions. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY 





A handy book for the guidance of campers, particularly 
for those who care for variety in camp fare. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE GAME. 


ALTHOUGH there is a growing agitation all 
over the country in favor of better protection 
of the game birds and animals, it has come so 
late that our forests and fields have been, to a 
large extent, utterly stripped of the game that 
once abounded. Still there is a chance that, by 
proper protection of the wild life that still re- 
mains, some of our once great store of game 
may be preserved, and there may be even some 
betterment of the supply. Even here in Louisi- 
ana, although game is still plentiful by com- 
parison with other States, there is a woeful de- 
crease in the supply. Laws enacted in recent 
years have checked the destruction, but these 
Statutes are still not stringent enough to meet 
the requirements of the situation. 

It has become evident, however, that if the 
supply of migrating game is to be preserved 
there must be co-operation among the States 
and some sort of uniformity in the game laws. 
It will be of little advantage for Louisiana to 
strictly enforce her laws for the preservation 
of wild ducks and geese, as well as other’ mi- 
gratory birds, if similar restrictions are not in 
force along the lines of migration. How to in- 
sure uniformity and co-operation among the 
States is a rather difficult task, but it is being 
attempted in other matters, as, for instance, in 
the matter of divorce statutes, hence there is no 
reason why similar efforts should not be made 
in the matter of game laws. 

As long as the growing scarcity of game was 
so gradual as to attract but moderate atten- 
tion, nothing was done to meet the difficulty, 
but in recent years, with the improvement of 
means of transportation and the advent of 
motor craft, the decline in the supply of game 
has been so marked as to have alarmed all true 
sportsmen. The activity of, the pot-hunters in 
supplying the markets is rapidly annihilating 
all classes of game, and unless something is 
done to stop the slaughter we will soon have 
no game at all, either for the pot-hunters or 
the true sportsmen.—New Orleans Picayune. 




















WOMAN CHASED BY A RHINO. 


Out he burst at last with a crashing of brush 
and timber, reaching the open just in front of 
me, stopped for a minute to sniff the breeze, then 
advanced at a quick trot toward my pony, says 
Dora Vandeleur in the Empire Review. 

Being mounted and inexperienced I felt a false 
sense of security. He lumbered toward us with 
surprising swiftness, yet it seemed so difficu't 
to believe this uncouth animal bent on mischief 
that I simply sat still and watched its approach. 

The pony stood this inaction as long as its 
nerves allowed, which I should judge was until 
the creature had got within eight or ten yards, 
then wheeled with a most disconcerting sudden- 
ness, and set off like the wind across the level. 

Fast though the pony flew (and having caught 
his panic I was urging him to do his utmost), 
to my horror and astonishment the rhino not 
only had no difficulty in keeping up, but gained. 

I heard a shot, and then another, and looked 
back over my shoulder hopefully. The creature 
was coming on faster than before. A third shot 
came from somewhere on my right, and I felt 
the pony slacken his pace. Evidently the last 
bullet had found a billet somewhere in the 
rhino’s thick hide, for to my surprise and re- 
lief he had wheeled round sharply and set off 
at a clumsy gallop across the plain at right angles 
to his former direction. 

The whole party followed in hot pursuit. Even 
the Irish terrier puppy which accompanied us on 
our expeditions rushed as hard as he could, 
tumbling head over heels upon the tussocks of 
coarse grass and emitting shrill yaps of defiance. 

We could not get near enough to get another 
shot at the rhino. It was amazing that such a 
great unwieldy brute could travel at the pace 
he did, far quicker than a horse’s gallop. Finally 
we had to give up the chase, much to our dis- 
appointment, for my sister and I had been long- 
ing for a rhinoceros horn to take home as a 
trophy ever since we started on our month’s 
trip up country. 
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For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealin o yee small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the nite States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN, - - New Preston, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. ‘Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE — BROOK TROUT.—Fine healthy fish 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 
anywhere, as_ represented. Correspondence solicited. 
BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
Mass. 

your ipventicg. Send for free examina- 
tion offer. ILO B. STEVENS & CO., 


PATE N Established 1864. 635 F St., ae 


226 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


PREHISTORIC Indian Relics, Modern Indian Trap- 
pings, Navajo Blankets, weapons from wild tribes, An- 
tique Guns, Pistols, Swords, Pioneer Crockery, Brass and 
Pewter. Illustrated list 10c. . Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 























Wants and Exchanges. 





WANTED-—Live Adirondack or New England Deer. 
Address LOUIS WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 4 





GAME-KEEPER.—Gentleman desires to secure position 
for game-keeper, who is leaving him; has been in his 
employ over two _and one-half years, on large game 
preserves in the South, and is competent to be game- 
keeper or manage club. Address, when references, etc., 
will be given, J. H. W., 157 E. 69th St., New York City. 





Property for Sale. 


GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE. 
BEAR, DEER, BIRDS, TROUT and BASS. 


1300 acres in Pennsylvania mountains on N. Y. C. & 
H. R. Ry., partially timbered; well stocked streams, 
water falls, cascades and mountains; modern bungalow, 
hot and cold baths; adjoining State Preserves, insuring 
forestry protection. Taxes less than $50. Private prop- 
erty. Write G. H. G. GRAY, 1261 Frick Annex, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 

A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
including the latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the 
United States Army, the United States Navy, and the 
National Guard; the Annual Championship matches 
and Revised Rules and Regulations of the United 
States Revolver Association, etc. Besides being a 
useful, practical hand-book for the experienced marks- 
man, the work will also prove particularly valuable 
for beginners. 


Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; 
Target Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 
Ammunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reload- 
ing. Appendix—Annual Championship Matches of the 
U. S. Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, 
etc. Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 

In three styles: Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
morocco, $1.50. <A liberal discount to military organi- 
zations and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more 
copies. 
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Kennel Special. 


Ads. under this head, 20 cents per line of 7 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


Will train your ss Tai, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH DDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—tTrained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly p- 
trated catalogue; four cent stam or 

OKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, Collies, Etc. 
Safe delivery and saticiection, guaranteed. Shipped per 
Adams Express, $6 to L. MANDERSON, 6110 
Willows Ave., West Pitindelphia. Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If se, 
can for list and bass of all ENNELS, ways en hand. 
RD KENN 
36 North Ninth St., eNredciskia, Pa. 


SPRATT'S 


TERRIER BISCUITS 


Are specially prepared for 
Terriers and other active dogs. 
Eaten with avidity, they are 
easily digested, make bone and 
muscle, and not fat, thus insur- 
ing the true terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 


Send for ‘Dog Culture’’ which con- 
tains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Ca).; 
St Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can Res. Supt. at 
Chicago, Ill. Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 3lst Street. New York City. 


HITTING vs. MISSING 


By S. T. Hammond (*‘Shadow’’). 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was sentinel. The result is this orig- 
inal manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.’”” We term it 
original, because, as the chapters will show, the author 
was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms wo practice followed wez# ’is own. This then 
may be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and 
as it was successful in his own experience, being here 
set forth simply and intelligently, it will prove not less 
effective with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A Problem’s Solution 
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LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 

This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building 
and furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to fur- 
nishing, and withal a most beautiful work. 


Cloth profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 























Trap-Shooters’ Ready Reckoner. 


For ascertaining at a glance the Division of 
Moneys in Trapshooting. Paper, 25 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial oe for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty - Be my Poe Moose, Elk, Cores and 2 
and examine wor 

















No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. 


Near 18th St. NEW YORK 





High Grade 


TAXIDERMY 


Big Game Heads 
Fur Rugs 
Tanning 


ALBERT E. COLBURN 
744 South Broadway - - Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SALMON FISHER 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Sal- 
mon. Life and History of the Salmon. Technology 
of Salmon Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. 
Cloth. 125 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


Camp Life in the Woods 


HAMILTON GIBSON 
A Complete Manual of Wood Life 


Handy, complete, with full explanations and 
directions so written that they are readily under- 
stood, Camp Life in the Woods is an invaluable 
book for camper, hunter, fisherman, trapper, for 
every one who goes into the woods for sport or 
recreation. 

Covers all details of “roughting it,’ camping, 
shelter building, cooking, woodcraft, canoe build- 
ing and handling, trapping and taxidermy. Good 
for every outdoor man. 

Full of “the tricks” that make for success in 
trapping, it is indispensable to every one, novice 
or old timer, who plans a campaign against the 
fur-bearing animals the coming season. Cloth, 
fully illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
127 Franklin Street, New York 
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El 
aceite severe | Diamond <> Grain 


the Greener Gun is famous. Weight 


for Weight, the “Unique” Ejector is the Strongest 
“gun that exists. 


oa eee tee weight necessary to a fore-end ejector | Smokeless Powder 


Ks It is the simplest and most scientifically constructed, the most 
perfectly balanced, the easiest and most reliable gun to use. a ; : 
F It has a amie sound hinge joint, not cut to « mere skeleton by positively combines the best points of 


- hequalgaaraierena crm ; the dense powders with all the 

















5| There is no thrust to force the fore-end away from the joint. 
| The action frame, though light, has the metal so disposed as to offer {R advantages of bulk powders, mak- . 


6) the greatest resistance where the strain comes. 
Fy It is the most compact form and is the hand- 


fj somest of all guns. il 


A ih . ing it superior to either. 
" — - ee f C. & H. <> Grain Powder can now 


i we . — H be loaded in shotgun shells or furnished 
« at the drawing, its simplicity —e & 

i2 gcannot fail to convince you that the 4 in bulk by 

A “Greener” is the best. ==" 


Catalog, illustrating and describing : 
. 38grades. :; Mailed free. alle THE SOLE AGENTS 


2 ree... Y' | VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


4 ° 
“| 30 CHURCH STREET 
mm 63-65BEAVERHALLHILL - MONTREAL 


<5 alle pau 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


AND Still They Come 


From Johnson City, Tenn., comes the usual news that the three high scores were made with Stevens 
Repeating Shotguns, Trapshooter grade, by Messrs. Cressman, Grubb and Williams. 
We have been running this kind of advertisement here for the last few weeks and can probably continue 


it indefinitely throughout the year. But what is it you really want to know about a gun to make you want 
to buy it? Is it that the gun should enable you to make scores? STEVENS method of choke boring 


produces a barrel that will break targets as far as they will fly and then some. 

Is it a gun that will fit? Our No. 525 and higher grades are made to order and we can fit the most exact- 
ing shooter. Our Made to Order Department is equipped to cater to particular requirements. _ Possibly 
we can help you in making a choice. Tell us what you think you want. We have experts who may be 
of service to you. What are your ideas? 

































This is the STEVENS No. 525 









No. 535; Made to order Only........f...66060 6660000008 List Price, $100.00 
INO; £30; BEAGe tO GOFGET ONIG. 65 o.oo 6 ccsixsic ces core List Price, 75.00 
INO, 525, Made to order Only. . 2.62... . os esses List Price, 50.00 
RD WR ND NNN oo 55.5 55-5, 2 se sien owe sajers-0aiecaae List Price, 40.00 
Pua TCE NOTING 2555) 00 ool lniclae clotwis ss siateses Sioa List Price, 25.00 





J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Dept. 321 
















